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NAPOLEON AND THE SANS SOUCI 
TREASURES. 


L wisu to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the various 
matters which have come under my notice 
during the last thirty-six years concerning 
the historical ‘‘ treasures’ which left the 
private library of Frederick the Great at 
Sans Souci when Napoleon I. held Berlin. 
Napoleon and General Savary visited Pots- 
dam, the latter bringing the keys of the 
private library at Sans Souci. They did 
not return to Berlin till next day. I have 


no doubt they examined all the private, 


matters there, and when departing took 
away two articles now known to me to have 
been there, and also several others not yet 
recognized. The second Duke de Rovigo, 
gon of General Savary, married Miss Harriet 
Elizabeth Stamer, of Stamer Park, Ennis, 
eo. Clare. All the first duke’s treasures, 
MSS., books, and movables, came to Clare 
soon after the marriage. I give here an 


extract from the Duchess’s family Bible 
(French stereotyped edition, royal 8vo, 
1823) :— 

“Marie Napoléon René Savary de Rovigo, Duc 
-de Rovigo, a 26th Nov., 1813. 


‘Harriet Eliz. Stamer, born 30th Nov., 1816 
Were married 12 Aug., 1839. 

““Mary Stamer de Rovigo was born 
28rd Aug., 1841.” (Became Mrs. Burton.) 

I was bookseller to the Duchess and her 
mother, Mrs. Stamer, from 1872 to the death 
of each. I visited Stamer Park frequently 
to take orders for books, and the ladies 
often drove to my shop to transact business. 
The Duchess was very agreeable, and chatted 
about the contents of old and recently pub- 
lished books. She seemed to revel in illus- 
trated fairy literature. She possessed before 
dividing her library with her daughter, 
Mrs. Burton, about 3,000 volumes. Of 
these about 600 were illustrated fairy 
literature in many languages, but chiefly 
French, very many bearing distinguished 
autographs and book-plates. What IL was 
most anxious to know about was Frederick 
the Great’s ‘ Kingeraft’ and Chodowiecki’s 
engraving ‘Ziethen sitzend fiir seinem 
Konig’ (Jan., 1785, Leipzig). The most 
the Duchess would say was, ‘“‘ They came 
from Berlin,” with a smile, which latter 
I interpreted as private library at Sans 
Souci. Her mother’s answers were similar. 
General Savary never admitted publicly 
bringing anything from this private library 
except ‘Kingcraft,’ and not even that 
until a portion of the MS. was published, 
as revealed by Sir J. W. Whittall in his 
interesting book ‘ Kingcraft’ (Longman, 
1901). 

I believe Carlyle never found out where 
the interesting relies of Frederick the Great 
were. The Chodowiecki unique engraving 
is in my possession, and will probably be 
sold in London next winter. The Duchess 
wrote an autobiography, in “ novel” style, 
and ten large quarto volumes of novels and 
stories, which were never published. Most 
were illustrated, in regular Oriental style, 
with engravings, &c. All these are in my 
possession and about 1,000 volumes of her 
library. Together with engravings, furni- 
ture, &c., they passed into the hands of a 
“newly rich” tenant of Carnelly (Mrs. 
Burton’s residence), and nearly all traces of 
autographs and book-plates disappeared. 
T purchased all these things from the said 
tenant. 

It would appear from my questicns and 
the answers to them in ‘N. & Q.’ (98. iv. 
228, 297) that the engraving ‘ Ziethen 
sitzend fiir seinem K6nig’ (Jan., 1785) 
must have been suppressed, as the “ beauti- 
fied’ reproduction only appeared at the 
end of 1786. Some will perhaps say that 
my unique copy from Sans Souci is a cari- 
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cature. But would Chodowiecki caricature 
his employer, master, and king ? Chodo- 
wiecki may not have been a courtier, and 
therefore did not flatter. Frederick says 
in his first matinée (‘ Kingeraft ’) concern- 
ing his own people (1764) :— 

“ Affecting a great simplicity in their dress, but 

calling themselves well-got-up, with a small purse 
and a big hat, ruffles of an ell long, a little cane, 
boots to the belt, a short coat, and a very long 
waistcoat. 
This description in ‘ Kingeraft’ is dated 
1764, and perhaps does not apply to Frede- 
rick and his twenty-five generals in 1785, 
or twenty years later. Much improvement 
may have been effected in the time. I 
cannot speak with any authority about the 
issue of 1786. 

The Stamer Park portion of the library 
was sold by auction in 1883, when it was 
difficult to obtain any item at a moderate 
price. 

Some objects belonging to the second 
Duke which I purchased are his large quarto 
(stereotyped ed.) Bible ; his bill-book, with 
entries made in Ireland; his printed book 
label; a long letter (French) written to 
John Singleton, Esq., co. Clare, announcing 
his departure for France to see his sick 
mother: and a book (French) entitled 
‘ Historiettes’’ (1851), written by him in 
collaboration with M. Philibert Audebrand. 
Another book, ‘Menus Propos,’ was an- 
nounced to appear. 

The Duchess was a good colourist, and 
knew most of the caricature artists of the 
fifties then resident in Paris. She coloured 
proof copies of their chief pictures. She 
knew most of the European languages as 
well as Arabic. She says in her ‘ Life’ 
that she was “nomadic.” Her mother 
travelled with her in Algeria, and was a 
highly educated lady. She used a copy of 
Mrs. Glasse’s ‘ Confectionery,’ Dublin, 1742. 

Several of Napoleon’s books came _ to 
Ennis with the Duke’s property. A few 
relatives, I believe, got the MSS. and papers 
of the Duchess and her mother, and none, 
I believe, returned to France. The missing 
relics from Sans Souci will, I hope, be recog- 
nized, and the publication of this note may 
hasten their discovery. Frederick kept, I 
believe, no catalogue of the treasures at 
Sans Souci, and therefore some uncertainty 
must exist on the subject. 

Though it may savour of self-advertise- 
ment, I may perhaps be allowed to state 
that I found the real portrait of Father 
Parsons, of Elizabeth’s time, after it had 
been lost for centuries. Many portraits 


were passed off as his, but I sent the real 
one to the late Lord Brabourne at Homburg 
to show to his present Majesty. Engraved 
below the portrait was the whole history of 
the portrait in oils, now lost or destroyed. 
The discovery of the first ‘‘ Roundhead ” 
Army List (1642), with unique portrait of 
the Earl of Essex by Glover, was described 
by me in The Bookworm for 1891. This 
brought many distinguished army and navy 
officers to Ennis to see it. Jas. Hayes. 
Church Street, Ennis. 


A PUGGING TOOTH. 


VerY familiar are the following lines 
from ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ Act LV. se. iii. :— 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge...... 

Doth set my pugying tooth on edge ; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 
But when we come to inquire what “a. 
pugging tooth”? means, the answer is by 
no means clear. 

Most commentators simply repeat a 
guess made by Nares, that “ pugging ” 
means “thievish.”” The only reason he 
gives for this is that ‘‘ puggard ” means “ a. 
thief’ in the following lines from ‘ The 
Roaring Girl,’ Act IV. se. i. :— 

And knows more laws 

Of cheators, lifters, nips, foists, puggards, curbers. 
But this is extremely uncertain. For 
puggard’”’? might mean a master of some 
form of cheating. Neither do we know 
that there is any close connexion. If this 
is all the proof, it amounts to very little. I 
have grave doubts as to “ a thievish tooth ” ; 
for men do not usually use their teeth to. 
steal with; neither does it suit the line 
which follows. 

When, instead of guessing, we look up 
the evidence, we get a better light. This 
suggests that the sense is rather ‘‘ my 
piercing tooth,” or “tooth that cuts up 
my meat.” And I take the general sense: 
to be that Autolycus, seeing the white sheet 
ready to be taken, takes it as a matter of 
course; for another extra article added to 
his wares could easily be exchanged, at the 
nearest public-house, for a good solid meal, 
which, accompanied by a quart of ale, 
would naturally render him as happy as a 
king. I understand the whole sentence— 
‘doth set my pugging tooth on edge ’— 
to mean simply, ‘adds a new edge to 
my crumbling tooth.” The object of 
having the new edge was to eat the more 
heartily and easily, not to assist him in 
lifting a white sheet from a hedge, for which 
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he would naturally use, not his teeth, but 
his hands. 

What, then, is the verb to pug? The 
‘BE.D.D.’ has: ‘ Pug, to thrash, to poke, 
to punch, to thrusé and Pug, crowd, 
to crush.” Pug is only a voiced form of 
puck ; and again we find: “ Puck, to but 
with the horns, esp. used of a goat.” 

It is likely that these are not native words, 
bus imported (with so many others in Tudor 
times) from Old Low German by way of 
Holland. De Bo’s West Flemi:h dictionary 
explains that puggen is used in the game of 
peg-top, and means to peg another boy’s 
top so violently as to split it ; and he trans- 
lates the sb. pugge by the French phrase 
“ violent coup de pointe,” which is much to 
the purpose. He adds that for pugge some 
say puike or peuke, with the same sense. 
Puike also means “a piercing stroke of a 
workman’s tool,” which admirably illus- 
trates the sense in Shakespeare. 

The Low German (Bremen) pukken means 
“to knock, to strike, to beat,’’ and is the 
same word as the High German pochen, 
“to knock, to beat, to stamp, to break, 
to pound (ores),” Fliigel. 

I submit that there is not an atom of 
evidence for the meaning “ thievish,” but 
that the business of good teeth is to thrust, 
to pierce, to pound, and the like, with regard 
to the meat which the owner of the teeth 
can most readily come by. 

Wa W. SKEAT. 


NEWTON BOSWORTH. 


Newton Bosworth in the early years of 
last century formed one of a circle of scholars 
at Cambridge, the chief figure in which was 
the celebrated bookseller, mathematician, 
astronomer, and encyclopedist Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory. About 1802 Gregory projected a 
new encyclopedia to include English words 
as well as things. It was a bcld undertaking, 
considering the various works of that kind 
then published. Even while he and Bos- 
worth were at work on it, another was 
published by Dr. George Gregory, who was 
no relation. In order that there should be 
no confusion Dr. Olinthus chose a different 
title, and put his own name second instead 
of first. The title of his book is ‘‘ Pantologia, 
a new cyclopedia....by J. M. Good, F.R.S., 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., and Mr. Newton 
Bosworth of Cambridge, 1813.” : 

Of Bosworth I find no account in any 
biographical dictionary of English authors, 
although Dr. Gregory seems to have con- 
sidered the part he took in ‘ Pantologia’ to 


have been of sufficient importance to keep- 
his name on the title-pages, even to the last 
of the twelve volumes. In the preface Dr. 
Gregory says that 

“*Mr. Bosworth’s original engagement was to supply 

the articles that are comprehended in the aisha 

of Chemistry. These he furnished from the com- 

mencement of the work to the treatise on Chemistry 

inclusive ; when ill health prevented his making 

any further communication.’ 

I infer that Bosworth was a man of good 
general as well as scientific education. 

Of the character of the ‘ Pantologia’ no 
more need be said than that for many years 
it kept its place on the shelves of the British 
Museum Reading-Room. A great feature 
of the work was the beautifully coloured 
plates of birds, beasts, fishes, and various 
other objects: an artistic feature now 
unrepresented among the encyclopedias, 
though perhaps to be found in other books 
of reference in the Reading-Room. 

The book that lately brought Bosworth 
to my notice was also published in 1813. It 
is called ‘The Accidents of Human Life, 
with hints for their prevention or the re- 
moval of their consequences.’ On the title 
the author calls himself honorary member 
of the London Philosophical Society—a body 
that apparently had not a very long exist- 
ence and published nothing (?). The preface 
is dated from “‘ Merton Hall Academy, Cam- 
bridge,’ from which I assume that he was 
then a schoolmaster. 

The idea of the book was a good one, and 
no doubt was of much greater use than the 
book that gave him the idea, namely, James 
Beresford’s once popular work ‘ The Miseries 
of Human Life,’ which went through at 
least three editions in 1806. ‘The Accidents,’ 
being a useful book, had no second edition 
until 1834. In this the author omits the 
designation used in the first edition, but he 
describes himself as F.R.A.S. The secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society kindly 
informs me that ‘‘ Dr. Newton Bosworth ” 
was proposed by Dr. O. Gregory, and was 
elected a fellow in December, 1823. His 
name was on the books until February, 1836, 
when it was removed, as he had not kept 
up his subscription. He never wrote any- 
thing for the Society’s Transactions. 

In ‘ The Accidents’ on p. 88 occurs the 
following advice :— 

“‘The best manner of seizing hold of a person 
whom you wish to save from sinking, is to Pp - 
firmly his arm between the shoulder and the en F 
this ir prevent him from clasping you in his. 
arms, Cc. 


I wished to trace this to an earlier source, . 
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for Lhave little doubt that it did not originate 
with Bosworth. It was good advice for 
the time, but has now been entirely super- 
seded by the methods of the Royal Life- 
saving Society. 

The copperplates in the second edition are 
very much worn. The preface is still dated 
from Cambridge, but the advertisement (in 
which he mentions an American edition 
printed at New pg ork) i is dated from London. 

The frontispiece is a replica of the copper- 
plate engraving in the Report of the Royal 
Humane Society for 1807 (p. 53). It depicts 
the life preserver of waterproof leather 
invented by F. C. Daniel, a surgeon of 
Wapping, London, and represents a man 
inside it, out of the water up to his waist, 
and two women and a man clinging to him, 
all breast high in the water. A different 
drawing on wood of this lifebuoy is given 
in the R.H.S. Report for 1806. 

Bosworth is one of the few authors then 
living not in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 
1816. He is in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica.’ Allibone only mentions ‘ The Acci- 
dents,’ and did not know of the New York 
reprint. 

In 1836 ‘‘ a Baptist missionary society was 
formed for the purpose of propagating the 
Gospel in the destitute parts of Canada” 
(Hochelaga, p. 190); and in the Dominion 
we next find our author as editor of a pub- 
lication which must be of greater interest 
and historical value than when it was pub- 
lished at Montreal in 1839. It was also 
sold in London, according to ‘The Eng- 
lish Catalogue.’ The title is: ‘‘ Hochelaga 
Depicta, the early history and present state 
of the city and island of Montreal, with 
numerous illustrative engravings.”? He puts 
F.R.A.S. after his name on the title, and 
writes of his ministerial duties, and of 
Canada as his ‘adopted country,” which 
indeed it was, for he never returned. He 
has a niche in H. J. Morgan’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Canadensis,’ 1867, for this book, no other 
being mentioned, and it is quite likely that 
his various duties absorbed all his energies, 
as he was an earnest and enthusiastic 
minister. 

At the time of his death he was pastor 
of the Baptist church at Paris, Upper 
Canada. He died on the 14th of July, 1848, 
-and was buried on the 16th. He left a widow 
and two sons, one of whom died at the age 
of thirty-nine, rather suddenly, within four- 
teen days after his father (The Baptist Maga- 
zine, 1848, p. 688). 

This notice will probably interest many 
Canadians, and will, I hope, be a welcome 


addition to the next edition of the ‘ Biblio- 
theea Canadensis.’ THOMAS. 


AGosTINO Massucci.—The mention of 
this painter, ante, p. 286, reminds me that 
some years ago I made search in Rome as 
well as in this country for portraits of the 
ecclesiastics who were present at the 
baptism of Prince Charles in December, 
1720. I had been much impressed by two 
historical paintings in the Stewart Exhibi- 
tion in London in 1888-9—the marriage of 
the Old Pretender and the baptism of Prince 
Charles. In the catalogue of that exhibition 
it was stated that Carlo Maratti had painted 


‘The Marriage,’ and P. L. Ghezzi ‘ The 
Baptism.’ But Maratti died in 1713, and 
the marriage took place in 1719. It was 


also stated that no key to ‘ The Baptism ’ 
existed. In the course of my inquiries I 
found, both in the British Museum and in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, an 
old print of ‘The Marriage’ by ‘ Ant. 
Fritz.” after Agostino Massucci. Fritz was 
a German engraver who worked in Rome. 
For accurate details as to the ceremony of 


the marriage, Dr. Gilbert’s ‘ Narratives’ 
Dublin, 1894, should on no account be over- 
looked. 


It seemed to me that Massucci, not 
Ghezzi, was probably the painter of ‘ The 
Baptism,’ but I was not able to find any 
print of it. I obtained printed portraits 
of seventeen ecclesiastics who were present 
at the baptism, viz., Cardinals Fabrizio 
Paolucci, Francesco’ Barberini, Filippo 
Antonio Gualtieri (protector of England), 
Giuseppe Sacripanti (protector of Scotland), 
Giuseppe Renato IJImperiali (protector of 
Ireland), Pietro Ottoboni (protector of 
France), Francesco Acquaviva (minister of 
Spain), Benedetto Panfili, and Annibale 
Albani (camerlingo); and Alessandro Fal- 
conieri (Governor of Rome), Prospero 
Colonna di Sonnino, Antonio Banchieri, 
Carlo Collicola, Bartolomeo Ruspoli, Camillo 
Merlini Paolucci, Trojano Acquaviva, and 
Philip Michael Ellis. 

Massucci was born in 1691, and died in 
1758. He painted a portrait of Inno- 
cent XIII., and I have a print of it engraved 
by “Jac. Frey,” 1722. I could not find 
anywhere a full list of Massucci’s works. 
He is mentioned in Lanzi’s ‘ History of 
Painting’ (Roscoe’s translation, vol. ii. 
p- 285) and in Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters.’ 

I do not know if any key to ‘ The he Bees 
has yet been framed. 
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LINKBOYS: SAVILE Row.—The material 
aspect of London is changing day by day, 
and it is most difficult to keep anything like 
a complete or constant record of alterations ; 
it is therefore with much pleasure that we 
find the daily press attempting to do this, 
and all who love the old city will, I feel sure, 
accord a hearty vote of thanks for the efforts 
made in this direction. In The Daily 
Graphic of Friday, 5 October, there was a 
paragraph under the heading ‘A Relic of 
the Linkboys’ that is, I think, worthy of 
preservation. It read as follows :— 

‘* The house in Savile Row in which George Grote, 
the historian of Greece, who was also a trustee of 
the British Museum, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, passed away in 1871, is being 
demolished with a view to reconstruction. it is 
interesting, however, to note that the old metal 
extinguishers on the outer railings, which in days 
gone by enabled footmen and linkboys to put out 
their torches, are to be allowed to remain. Savile 
Row has had more than its quota of distinguished 
residents. The famous Countess of Suffolk lived 
at No. 22, and Lord Maryborough, brother of the 
zreat Duke of Wellington, at No.3. R. B. Sheridan 
died at No. 17; Sir Benjamin Brodie resided at 
No. 16, and the Right Hon. George Tierney, M.P., 
who fought a duel with Pitt on Putney Heath, at 
No. 11. Grote, who was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, was the occupier of what is now 12a, and a 
memorial plaque, recording the fact that he died 
there, has been placed on one of the outer walls by 
the County Council.” 

Thus The Daily Graphic. 
_ InNo. 6 of the excellent penny handbooks 
issued by the London County Council relat- 
ing to the indication of ‘ Houses of His- 
torical Interest in London’ we are told that 
the owners of the house have informed the 
Council that 
“since the date of Grote’s residence an extra front 
door has been put in, the hall divided, and the back 
of the ground floor altered so as to be suitable for 
a solicitor’s office, but that otherwise the house has 
remained unaltered.” 
It may be assumed that the indication 
tablet will be reinstated on the reconstructed 
premises, or, if the old one should not be 
considered suitable, owing to the changed 
conditions, that another will be erected to 
perpetuate the historian’s connexion with 
the site and locality. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


GeEorRGIA: FOUNDATION OF THE COLONY. 
—An interesting paragraph occurs in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1733 :— 

“Foundation of the of Georgia.—They 
ordered (1) That Captain Macpherson and 15 rangers 
(who are horsemen) do repair to Georgia to abide 
there for the protection of Mr. Oglethorpe and his 
people till they be settled. (2) That the scouts’ 


boats do attend them also at the charge of the- 
yublick. (3) That be sent forthwith to- 
teorgia of 100 breeding cattle and 5 bulls; 20 
breeding sows and 4 boars; also 20 barrels of rice. 
(4) That Colonel Bull be desired to go to Georgia to- 
aid Mr. Oglethorpe with his best advice and 
assistance.” 
Cuirton ROBBINS. 
24, Villa Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


ToucHING FOR THE Krne’s Evin.—In 
transcribing vol. iii. of the Bury Parish 
Registers, which was published recently by 
the Lancashire Parish Register Society, I 
came across, on the last page of vol. il. of 
the original MS., a form of certificate, signed 
by the rector and churchwardens, for a man 
to be touched for the king’s evil, and append 
a copy of it :— 

We ye Minist’ & Churchwardens of ye parish of 
Bury in ye County of Lancast’ doe hereby certify 
that B......of this parish aged abt......yeares is 
afflicted as we are credibly informed with ye desease 
commonly called ye King’s Evill & to ye best of our 
knoledg hath not heretofore been touched by his 


majesty tor ye sd desease. In testimony whereof 
we have hereunto set our hands and seales this...... 
day of ...... } 


Tho: Gipps Rect? 
John Rishté Curate 


H. M. 
Registred p’ me W: 
Register N. R. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Central Reference Library, Bolton. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH.—AS a means 
of establishing removals of families I may 
suggest the Certificates of Statute Staple 
and the Recognizances of Statute Staple, 
they being only returned into Chancery 
when the party had moved. The Certifi- 
cates cover from 21 Henry VIII. to 24 
Charles I., and the Recognizances 1 Henry 
VIII. to9 Anne. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


CopTHALL AVENUE.—Nos. 8 and 10,. 
Copthall Avenue, two fine early Georgian 
houses, each of three floors and attics, are- 
about to be demolished. Although the: 
shops built out in front, about 1820, con- 
siderably altered their appearance, there 
is still sufficient indication that these 
mansions, if not of great importance, were 
intended for wealthy residents. One of the 
shops, long used as dining-rooms, and known 
as ‘‘ Lawrence’s,” will be familiar to many ; 
and the baker’s was the resort for many 
generations of stockbrokers’ clerks before 
they attained higher rank and more affluent 
catering. These are probably not the oldest 
houses in the neighbourhood—I suggest 
that Nos. 7 and 8, Angel Court are of an. 
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earlier date: but they are the last trace of 
Little Bell Alley, a narrow back way that, 
commencing at London Wall, extended 
south until met at right angles by Great 
Bell Alley, coming eastwood from Coleman 
Street. A great deal of the property in 
both these alleys formed part of the gift of 
William Lambe (1495-1580) to his guild, 
the Cloth Workers’ Company. (Vide * The 
Endowed Charities of the City of London,’ 
1829, p. 183, a most useful reprint of the 
Reports of 1821.) ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Puirip THICKNESSE.—According to the 
*D.N.B.’ Thicknesse died on 19 Nov., 1792, 
but according to the epitaph on his tomb- 
stone nine days later. The stone, formerly 
in the old Protestant cemetery at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, is now in the local museum. The 
full text of the epitaph is as follows :— 

Philip Thicknesse, 
Late Lieutenant Governour of Landguard Fort 
in England, 

whose remains after his decease on the 28 of Nov., 
1792, were deposited here, was a man of. strict 
honour and integrity. Few men had less failings, 
but fewer still possessed his eminent virtues. He 
married thrice, first Maria Lanoue, secondly Lady 
Elizabeth Touchet, by whom the barony of Audley 
descended to his eldest son. Thirdly Anna Ford, 
now affectionate and afllicted widow, who ascribes 
this stone to her ever honoured and_ beloved 
husband as the last mark she can give of her 
gratitude and unbounded love to the memory of a 
man with whom she lived thirty years in perfect 
felicity. 
Part of the stone and the missing text have 
been neatly restored. 


[Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, who printed this epitaph 
at 9S. ii. 341, but with blanks in four lines where 
the stone was broken, gave the date of Thicknesse’s 
death at 23 November. For other communications 
on the subject see 98. ii. 454, 531.] 


A MAN AND HIS OWN APPEARANCE.— 


“* My countenance and outward appearance be- 
tokened accurately my inward dispositions. I was 
tall and large limbed, but neither clumsily nor 
powerfully made. I speak now of forty years of 
age ; for sufferings, mental and bodily, have entirely 
changed my face and tigure. My hair was light, 


my eyes a blueish grey, my countenance round and 
somewhat florid. In my looks I always fancied 
that I resembled two men of no little celebrity, I 
mean Sir Walter Scott and William Cobbett, who 
certainly bear a considerable resemblance to each 
other. But this may be my vanity, for the best of 
us are not free from it.” 

The above delightful passage is from ‘ The 
Life of Snowden Dunhill,’ a famous East 
Riding thief of something like a century ago, 
and I wish to share the cheer of it with the | 
brotherhood of ‘N. & Q.’ Evidently, Dun- 
hill was no Adonis, and yet his personal | 


attributes were capable of arousing in him 
a comfortable glow of satisfaction. The 
poet’s aspiration would have been kinder— 
perhaps not wiser—had it been 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
That others, with our eyes, might see us! 
St. SwITHIN. 


EpirarH IN CoURTEENHALL CHURCH.— 
In a chapel on the north side of the chancel 
of Courteenhall Church, Northants, is the 
following quaint epitaph, which may be 
worth publication in ‘N. & Q. It is in 
raised black-letter in two lines along the 
sides and ends of an altar-tomb, the top of 
which is a polished slab of black marble 
bearing the matrices of brasses. Its date 
is 1607, and it commemorates an Oseley 
who married twice: first a Partridge, and 
secondly a Wake, the well-known family of 
the neighbourhood :— 

““A. Sallops . Oseley. I. a. ruen. Pattrige . 
woonne . no. birds. 1. had. her. by. such. worck 
. With. her . was. doone . shee. dead. I. turtle. 
sought. a. Wake. in. Salsie. bred . twise . sixe. 
bide . shee. me. brought. shee. lyus. but. I. am 
. dead . but . when. ninth . yeare . was . come . 
I.sleape. that. was. a. Wake. so. yeildi[n]g. 
10°. Deaths . doome . did . here . my. lodgi[n]g. 


take. 
R. B—Rr. 


First Jewish Jvuror.—The following 
paragraph, taken from The Hive, Chester, 
1835-6, seems worth placing on record in 
& Q.’ :— 

“First Jewish Juror.—Mvr. Joseph Hess, silver- 
smith, of Liverpool, was the first person of the 
Jewish persuasion who ever discharged the duties 
of a juryman in any court in this kingdom. He 
was sworn on the Pentateuch, forming one of the 
grand jury at the Kirkdale Quarter Sessions on the 
17th day of November last (1835).” 

A. H. ARKLE. 


DICKENS AND Scott: A CoINcIDENCE.—I 
do not think that the following coincidence 
between ‘ St. Ronan’s Well’ and ‘ Pickwick ’ 
has been noticed by any correspondent in 
°N. & QY :— 

“*Why, Mr. A—a—your name is Touchwood— 
P. Touchwood—Paul, I suppose, or Peter—I read 
it so in the subscription book at the Well.’ 

‘***Peregrine, sir, Peregrine—my mother would 
have me so christened, because ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ 
came out during her confinement...... I don’t like it, 
and I always write P. short, and you might have 


remarked an S. also before the surname—I use at 


present P.S. Touchwood. I had an old acquaint- 
ance in the city who loved his jest—He always 
called me Postscript Touchwood.’”—‘ St. Ronan’s 
Well,’ vol. ii. chap. xvii. p. 299, ed. 1832, Cadell. 

“**That’s my card, sir, Magnus, you will per- 
ceive, sir—Magnus is my name. It’s rather a good 
name, I think, sir.’ 
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*¢* A very good name, indeed,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
wholly unable to repress a smile. 

I think it is,’ resumed Mr. Magnus. 
‘There’s a good name before it, you will observe. 
Permit me, sir—if you hold the card a little slant- 
ing, this way, you catch the light upon the up- 
stroke. There — Peter Magnus — sounds well, 
think, sir.’ 

“**Very,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

““*Curious circumstance about those initials, sir, 
said Mr. Magnus. ‘ You will observe—P.M.—post 
meridian. In hasty notes to intimate acquaintance, 
I sometimes sign myself ‘Afternoon.’ It amuses 
my friends very much, Mr. Pickwick.’” — * Pick- 
wick,’ chap. xxil. p. 226, ed. 1837. 

Freperick B. FrrMan, M.A. 

Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Napoteon: THE Last PHAse.—In the 
correspondence columns of The Times for 
26 December, 1900, Sir William Butler, 
referring to a letter of mine to the effect 
that the three Englishmen—Sir George 
Bingham, Sir George Cockburn, and Mr. 
Glover—who sat down to dinner every 
evening with Napoleon on the voyage to 
St. Helena, wrote their reminiscences of the 
voyage, reminded us that there was yet 
another officer who had written about the 
trip on the Northumberland—that is to say, 
the captain of the vessel, Ross. ‘ His 
letter descriptive of the voyage,” Sir William 
Butler declared, ‘‘ does not fall behind the 
writings of the other authorities named in 
the inability it reveals in its writer to com- 
prehend the true nature of the part imposed 
upon him.” I have learnt privately from 
Sir William Butler that Capt. Ross’s letter 
was communicated to The Times some years 
back, but he is not able to furnish the date. 
‘Can one of your readers do so ? 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


STOCKENSTROM AT THE CAPE OF GooD 
Hore: F. Ions.—I have lately seen a series 
of fourteen coloured caricatures relating to 
Stockenstrom, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Eastern Provinces of Cape Colony, 1836-8, 
drawn by F. Ions. No. 1 is entitled ‘The 
Birth and Parentage of the Lt. G-v-rn-r of 
the E-st-rn Pr-v-nce of the Cape of G-d 
H-pe.’ I should be glad to know where 
these plates were published, and if more 
than fourteen appeared. Who was the 
artist Ions ? Where did he live ? 


Stockenstrom’s autobiography was pub- 
lished, but there is no record of him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Francis EpWaARrps. 

83, High Street, Marylebone, W. 


Darropits.—In ‘Flowering Plants of 
Great Britain,’ by Anne Pratt, Warne, 
1891, vol. iii. p. 181, the following passage 
occurs in the description of the daffodil :— 

‘In Hertfordshire and other counties an old 

custom still exists of gathering these flowers and 
placing them on sticks; and these bouquets are 
carried by children into town, who sing the old 
Norfolk ditty ‘Daffy-down-dilly is coming to town,’ 
&c., and term this custom ‘ going a-daffying.’” 
I should be very grateful for any information 
regarding this custom; I[ am also par- 
ticularly desirous of knowing if this ceremony 
takes place on any definite day. 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ i. 237, ‘‘ cen- 
cleffe ’’ is said to be a name for the daffodil. 
Is this name still in use? I should also be 
glad to hear of any other local names ; 
in fact, any daffodil-lore will be grist to my 
mill. 

The Welsh names for the daffodil are con- 
fused in the dictionaries to which I have 
access, and some interesting local forms 
seem toexist. May Lask readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who live in Wales to send any forms they 
have come across ? Ivor B. Jonn. 


‘Wooptanp Mary.’—Can any one tell 
me where I can find the words of an old 
song called ‘ Woodland Mary’? One verse 
runs somewhat as follows :— 

With sloe black eyes and jet black hair, 
With cheeks like the roses, and arms all bare, 
With pearly teeth and dimpled chin, 
And bosom tair and pure within, 
With steps like a dainty fairy, 
Who wouldn’t be my Woodland Mary? 
G. H. W. 


GaT-TOOTHED.’’—I have just received 
an answer to a note written to Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, suggesting an interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Chaucer which for a 
long time I had intended to make. Without 
knowing that the more recent editions had 
adopted it, I wrote to Dr. Furness my reasons 
for the belief that ‘‘ gat-toothed ” was with 
teeth apart. The reasons for this belief are 
as follows: When I was a little girl the 
nurse for my sister and myself told her that 
she would travel far because her teeth were 
far apart. She said that it was an old 
saying in England that if you had teeth far 
apart you would travel far. Therefore, 
when Chaucer writes “‘ Gat-toothed was and 
travelled far,” would it not surely mean 
that “ gat-toothed’ was teeth apart, and 
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that he was aware of the superstition ? 
Now Dr. Furness has advised me to write 
to *N. & Q. and ask if this superstition 
still exists in England, as it would surely 
be an explanation of Chaucer’s description 
of the widow. I know that it still exists 
on the west coast of Ireland, but I do not 
know if it survives in England. If you 
could also find its possible antiquity, it 
would go far to prove that Chaucer knew 
of it and incorporated it into his ‘ Tales.’ 

May B. SaMvue t. 

Bryn Mawr P.O., Penna. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ detines “ gat-toothed” as having 
the teeth set wide apart, and adds: ** This is sai 
to be popularly regarded as a sign that the person 
will be lucky and travel much (Skeat), and was 
perhaps so intended by Chaucer.” Prof. Skeat 
deals with the word in the notes to his ‘ Chaucer,’ 
1894, vol. v. p. 44. 


“ Juccrys.”—How is this slang word 
derived ? I am surprised not to find the 
derivation in my ‘ Slang Dictionary.’ 

E. W. 

[See the suggestions at 8S. iv. 446; 9S. vii. 247. 
The latter were offered in response to a query by 
Dr. Mvrray, who states in the ‘N.E.D.’ that the 
origin is still uncertain, though numerous quota- 
tions are supplied. ] 

“Gas anp Garrers.’”’—The following is 
from Macculloch, ‘Childhood of Fiction,’ 
p- 169 :— 

“Next morning, when Lusifee awoke, all was 
“gas and gaiters ’—he was lying on the snow, and 
nothing was to be seen.” 

Whence comes the phrase “ gas and gaiters,”’ 
and what does it exactly mean ? 
EMERITUS, 

(‘Gas and gaiters” is used by the mad lover in 
Nicholas Nickleby.’] 

De Ros Famity.—In Mr. Morris’s care- 
fully executed description of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire (Methuen’s ‘ Little 
Guides ’’), it is stated under Roos: ‘ There 
seems to be no doubt that this Holderness 
village gave name to the great baronial 
family of Ros.’ May I question the accu- 
racy of this statement ? In the articles on 
* Ribston and the Knights Templars ’ origin- 
ally published in The Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, and subsequently reissued 
in pamphlet form, it is asserted that A. de 
Ros, vassal of Bishop Odo, took his name 
from Ros, now Rots, near Caen. Serlo de 


Ros, in the Domesday Survey, held lands 
of Hugh de Beleamp and William Espec, 
probably father of Walter Espec, whose 
sister married Peter de Ros (d. 1157), the 
first named in the pedigree of the Barons de 
Is it not therefore more probable that 


Ros. 


the name brought with them from Nor- 
mandy was conferred by its holders upon 
the lands acquired by them in Holderness ? 
Similar instances may be found, as, ¢.g., the 
De Eure or de Evar family of Northumber- 
land and their estates at Eure, in Yorkshire, 
and at Evre or Iver, Bucks, near Uxbridge. 
C. E. BUTLER. 


Lorp GEORGE GORDON AND CAGLIOSTRO. 
—Are there any documents extant which 
would throw light on Lord George Gordon 
(of “* No-Popery riots ”’ fame) in his relations. 
with Cagliostro ? In 1786, after his libera- 
tion from the Bastille, Cagliostro came to 
London, and entered into relations with 
Lord George Gordon and the Swedenborgian 
Society. Is it known if Lord George Gordon 
ever inclined to Swedenborgian doctrine ? 
In the June of 1787 Lord George was tried 
before the King’s Bench for a libel on the 
Queen of France which had been perpetrated 
by him in defending Cagliostro in the columns 
of The Public Advertiser of 22 and 24 August, 
1786. Dr. Robert Watson in his life of the 
crazy (?) lord, 1795, writes: “ Cagliostro 
retired to Rome, where his acquaintance 
with Lord George proved fatal to him. 
In the biography of Cagliostro (Balsamo) 
put forth by the Roman Inquisition It 1s 
stated :— 

‘A little time before his departure from London 

(i.e., in 1777) he happened to purchase some manu- 
scripts from a bookseller which appeared to have 
belonged to a certain person of the name of George 
Coston, of whom he had no knowledge whatever. 
On perusing these he found that they treated of an 
Egyptian Masonry, but that magic and super- 
stition were engrafted in it.” 
May not “ Coston ”’ be a blunder for Gordon? 
The Egyptian Masonry in question was. 
apparently a kind of Swedenborgian pro- 
paganda ? W. K. F. 


THe Macniricat.—Where is the Prayer- 
Book version of the Magnificat taken from ? 
It does not seem to agree with any English 
translation of the Bible. The most remark- 
able variant is translating the Greek word 
tarewovs (rendered humiles” in the 
Vulgate) by two words, ‘the humble and 
meek.” Wycliffe has ‘‘ meek only—‘“ en- 
hauncid meke men ” ; Tyndale and Cranmer 
render ‘them of low degree,” which is 
followed by the Genevan, the Authorized, 
and the Revised Versions. The Prayer 
Book of 1549 (commonly called the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI.) has “ humble 
and meek,’’ which has been followed by all 
others since. 

Another peculiarity in the Prayer-Book 
version is the use of the word “ lowliness 
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{of his handmaiden]. Wycliffe has ‘‘ meke- 

nesse,” Tyndale ‘‘ poure degre,” Cranmer 

“lowe degre.”’ Both the Authorized and 

Revised Versions translate tarefvwow 

(“humilitatem in the Vulgate) by the 

low estato.”’ W. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


DaTED Stones In Burrpincs.—I should 
be much obliged if I could be referred to 
any article or literature of any kind upon 
the subject of dated stones in old buildings. 

RicHarp HEAPrE. 

Hall Bank, Rochdale. 


Marcu.’—I hope some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me who 
wrote the stirring poem on Havelock’s 
march to the relief of Lucknow. I can 
recall only the opening stanza :— 

Years hence, when eyes now blind with tears can 
look upon their loss ; 

When the bright crowns have come to them who 
now bear bitter cross ; 

When mothers mourning gallant sons, friends friend, 
and husband bride, 

Can smile a proud and scornful smile, telling how 
well they died ; 

When bitter wrong hath righted been, and vengeance 
had at last, 

And all this awful page of time is turned into the 


past ; 
Then will it be a tender tale, a touching thing to 
ear, 
The story of the scatter’d few who in that hour of 


ear 
Blenched not at death, nor bated breath, but quiet, 
true, and brave, 
Kept iron hand upon the land that God to England 


gave. 
G. GaGrE. 


Frencu Hrratpry.—In having a cigar- 
case, intended as a gift for a Frenchman, 
heraldically engraved, would a simple crest, 
as is the English custom, be correct and in 
the best taste, or the entire achievement ? 
I should prefer the latter, but do not want 
the article to look pretentious and vulgar. 

G. CLAREMONTE RELHAN. 


CELEBRATED Miss 
Angelo (‘ Reminiscences,’ i. 
cartoon of Lord Sandwich 
“between two elegant females, more distinguished 
by their beauty than for those superior qualities 
which adorn the sex. One, the celebrated Miss 
Gordon ; the other, the unfortunate Miss Rae.” 


Who was Miss Gordon ? J. M. B. 


Gorpon. — Henry 
427) notes a 


GENERAL Monx’s Porrraits.—There is 
in the National Gallery a portrait of General 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Sir Peter 
Lely. I have an engraving of another 
portrait, stated to be in the Town Hall of 


Exeter, by the same painter; and I have 
seon a third portrait, also ascribed to him, 
which does not appear to be a copy of either 
of the others. Monk is in his ducal robes, 
with one hand on the hilt of his sword and 
the other on his belt. Can any reader state 
whether Sir Peter Lely painted more than 
one portrait? If not, what other artists 
(besides Cooper) are known to have painted 
Monk ? QUERIST. 


Spectat ConstaBLEs.—Under what exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament are special constables 
sworn in ? and what towns in England and 
Wales still keep up this old custom? At @ 
dinner of the Bradford “specials” a few 
weeks ago the Chief Constable (of the uni- 
formed constables) informed us that Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham had relinquished the practice. 

Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Murray SurnaME.—It seems to be gene- 
rally understood that persons bearing this 
surname are of Scottish descent, but I find 
an instance of this name being derived from 
Morrey, an English surname borne by a 
number of families in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries in Stafford- 
shire and Cheshire. The name also occurs 
earlier in Staffordshire records. Some of 
the name were prominent in the Nantwich 
district. There is a hamlet named Morrey 
in the parish of Yoxall, Staffs. I should 
like to have information regarding the 
families named Morrey resident in Nantwich 
during the eighteenth century, and any 
particulars as to the derivation of the name 
Murray in England. S. Murray. 

8, Lightburne Avenue, Bolton. 


LITTLEMONELIGHT: PLACE - NAME.—Mr. 
Nathaniel J. Hone in ‘The Manor and 
Manorial Records’ gives a_ translation 
(p. 179) of a manor court-roll of Taynton, 
Oxfordshire, in which mention is made 
of an encroachment at Littlemonelight. 
Can the origin of this strange name be 
explained ? Does it exist at the present 
time ? ASTARTE. 


Liypts, NAME ror THE WiTHAM.—Leland 
constantly calls the Witham by this name, 
and spells Lincoln, as if derived from it, 
‘** Lindecoln ”’ (vol. i. f. 32); he also writes 
of ‘the Ree, alias Lindis, the which 
divideth Lindesey from Kesteney,” and says, 
‘* The great Rhe of Lindis is cawllid Panton 
Bek ” (vol. vii. f. 51), thus making the same 
name applicable to both river and confluent. 
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Is any other authority known for either of 
these names as belonging to the Witham ? 
An early name for it was Wuna (Close R. 
25 Hen. ILL, m. 10 d, quoted in Dugdale’s 
* Hist. of Imbanking,’ &c., Rot. Hundr., vol. i. 
386). The Hundred Rolls also call it 
Wyma, as do Placita quo Warranto ; Witham 
appears as its name in a charter of Bardney 
Abbey of 1115, and Withem in a Final Con- 
eord of 1202. ALFRED WELBY. 


GAMBRICK.”’’—On landing a few weeks 
ago at the little Cornish fishing village of 
Portscatho, near Falmouth, we noticed 
some crustaceans feebly waggling their claws 
on the rocky landing-place. In reply to a 
tourist’s inquiry, the captain of the little 
steamer explained, ‘ Well, I believe their 
right name is ‘spider crabs,’ but here the 
fishermen call them * Gambricks.’ ”’ 

On my return home I referred, as in duty 
bound, to the ‘ E.D.D.,’ and as I do not find 
the name recorded, I make a note of it for 
& Will some Cornish correspondent 
kindly confirm or disprove the find ? 

W. F. Rose. 

Hutton Rectory, Weston-super-Mare. 


“ Norurnc.”—Some thirty or forty years 
ago I read aloud a very interesting and 
amusing monologue on the word ** Nothing,” 
written either by C. Lamb or other English 
classic. One of my friends to whom I read 
it has asked me who was the writer, and for 
the life of me I cannot recollect. As the 
subject is so unique and isolated, I feel sure 
one of your learned readers can kindly give 
the information. D. 8. Govert, 

Dean of Gibraltar. 

[Some lines on the subject beginning, 

Before creating Nature willed 

That atoms into forms should jar, 
and attributed to Lord Chesterfield, are, with other 
riddles on the word, discussed at 9 S. xi. 166, 333, 
395, 452. Possibly these references may supply 
what DEAN GovETT requires. | 


Famity.—In Berry’s ‘ Kentish 
Genealogies,’ p. 370, there is a pedigree of 
Venour of Feild, Sussex, commencing with 
John, who married Eleanor, sister of Sir 
William Goring, by whom he had three 
sons—William, George, and Edward. The 
eldest son had a son Sir George, Kt.; the 
second son George had a son, also George ; 
and Edward, the youngest son, is described 
as knight and judge in the King’s Bench, 
from which I infer that he is identical with 
Sir Edward Fenner, serjeant-at-law 1577, 
judge K.B. 1590, died 23 Jan, 1613 
(‘D.N.B.’). 


| pp. 172, 258-9, 285. 


In Corbett’s ‘The Successors of Drake’ 
there are several Fenners mentioned, and 
Chichester is named as ‘‘ the home of the 
Fenners.”’ William Fenner commanded the 
Aide under Drake, 1588; Edward, the 
Swift-sure; and Thomas, the Nonpariel. 
George Fenner is also referred to by Corbett, 
The * D.N.B.’ mentions 
George as a native of Chichester who in 1588 
commanded the Leicester. Thomas Fenner 
is not in the pedigree, and Edward the judge 
can scarcely have commandedga warship 
against the Armada. In 1 8. v. 200 there 
is a Sir John Fenner, 1633. Berry has a 
John, son and heir of George Venour, and 
grandson of George, the second son of John, 
the first named ; the latter John was twenty- 
three in 1619, the date of the Visitation of 
Kent by Philipot. I shall be glad of refer- 
ences to any later pedigree of Venour or 
Fenner, more particularly relating to the 
son George. R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 


Replies. 


HATCHMENTS. 
(10 S. vi. 290.) 


Tue following extracts from the London 
correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 
may be of interest :-— 

“T see that the gradual disappearance of hatch- 
ments from churches is being noticed. They have 
disappeared entirely from London streets, with 
eels any notice at all taken of the fact, and there 
must be a whole generation which has never seen 
the great gloomy boards blazoned with family arms 
hung high on the house-front between the windows 
to signify the death of the head of the house or his 
wife...... The hatchment with the family shield in 
the middle was divided into two parts, correspond- 
ing with the two halves of the shield that bore 
respectively the arms of the head of the house and 
the arms of his wife. According as he or his wife 
were deceased the one side of the hatchment round 
the shield was painted black. That is the interpre- 
tation of a phrase that may have puzzled the 
younger generation in ‘Vanity Fair.’ The hatch- 
ment which Becky Sharp found in Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
house in Great Gaunt Street was a ‘feminine 
hatchment,’ which is to say that the wife’s side was 
painted black. But in her day it was only one 
among ‘many which usually ornament that dismal 
quarter,’ and now there is not one in any street...... 

he hatchments that still survive in some churches 
had, of course, done duty on the house-front first. 
At the time of the funeral the hatchment was taken 
with the procession, and after the ceremony was 
hung in the church. At least that was the_pro- 
cedure with great people in the country......[ am 
not sure when the last one appeared in London, but 
I think it must have been on the death of the late 
Duke of Northumberland in the first days of 1899. 
The ancient universities keep up the custom on the 
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death of the Head of a college. I remember seeing 
the hatchment over the gate of Jesus College in 
Oxford after the death of Dr. Harper in 1895.”— 


‘*T am indebted for a later instance to Sir David 


O. Hunter-Blair, who writes that during the greater 
part of 1901 a hatchment elaborately emblazoned 
was to be seen over the door of St. John’s Lodge, 
Regent’s Park, the London residence of the late 
Lord Bute, who died in the autumn of 1900. Iam 
told by another correspondent that the hatchment 
of Cardinal Vaughan was hung at the great door o 
the Westminster Cathedral.”—21 October. 
J. R. NUTTALL. 


I am glad to see Mr. Joun T. Pace’s 
query, more especially if it will tend to 
stop the perpetual destruction not only of 
things of this kind, but even of original old 
stonework, at all our cathedrals and churches. 
There are a number of hatchments in 
St. Laurence’s Church, Ramsgate. They 
are on the ceiling of the nave, or were when 
T last saw them. That roof was about to 
be restored. I am looking forward to my 
next visit with some amount of consterna- 
tion, such as I always have on visiting the 
Cathedral at Winchester, where one hundred 
of the panels of the arcading round the nave, 
&e., have already been cut away to make 
room for bright new brass plates or vulgar- 
Jooking inscriptions. Would that the 
guardians of these great historical buildings 
would read J. Heywood Markland’s ‘ Re- 
marks on English Churches ” ! 

RaLpH THOMAS. 

T have a note of an undertaker’s bill dated 
1818 in which occurs the item ‘ Atchieve- 
ment, 41. 4s.,°> which I take to refer to the 
hatchment. In ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
I notice that the Scottish hatchment used 
to show the seize quartiers of the deceased 
—a custom which | think was unknown in 
England. P.M. 


A hatchment was fixed on the barbican 
at Alnwick Castle after the death of the late 
Duke of Northumberland in 1899. 

Epwarp 

Wentworth, Gosforth. 


British 1x (10 S. vi. 
261).—The following extracts from letters 
in my possession, written from the Hague 
by Bevil Skelton, British envoy in Holland, 
to William Blathwayt, Secretary at War, 
would indicate that it is not to negligence, 
but rather to partisanship on the part of the 
Dutch Admiralty, that the escapes of Argyle 
and Monmouth are to be attributed. Under 
the date ‘‘Hague, May y® 22%, 1685,”’ he 
writes :— 


“The D. of Monmouth is ae to be still at 
Amsterdam with many more of the Rebells, who 
are Pepin to passe over into England, where I 
hope they will finde a reception suitable to their 
deserts. I have advice of some ships that are 
almost readie to sayle with some of them whoe 
carry Armes & Amunition, but I feare that the 
Admiralty there will favour them in theire esca 

as they did the last 3 ships that went with y fears 
w* might have bin stopt if the officers there would 
have done theire part when I first desired theire 


f | assistance, if all w* I question not but that you 


have full information.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated June 12/22, 
1685, also addressed to Blathwayt, Skelton 
says 

“T hope wee shall soon here that both Monmouth 
& Arguile have rec’ the reward dew for theire 
Villany, though it is reported here & printed in the 
Gazets that the King’s forces have been beaten & 
theire Gen" killed, but I believe it to be given out 
purposely to animate the factions that are yet 
remayning in these Provinces, where theire number 
is not inconsiderable, especially in Amsterdam, in 
w place his Mati¢ is rayled at & his sacred person 
contemptibly spoken off, & had the Magistrates of 
that Citty not bin wellwishers to the Rebells, they 
might have prevented theire Designes & forced 
them to quit theire Towne, where they appeared 
dayly in theire streets without any man daring to 
molest them, and yet they are very much displeased 
with the Memoriall I gave in against them, whereof 
I sent you a Copy by the last, & have writ me a long 
letter of excuse, protesting theire Innocence. Upon 
the D. of Monmouth’s escape the States have 
ordered that two men of Warre doe alwayes lye 
before the Texell & Mole, that no Vessell may goe 
out unsearcht, but there were great debates about 
it, those of Holland having stitly opposed it, w*' is 
another marke of theire goode will towards us.” 

J. Extot 


KEBLE PHOTOGRAPHS (10 S. vi. 250, 311). 
—John Keble (Mr. Drerpes’s prefix of his 
Christian name carries me back to the time 
when we all called him John, to distinguish 
him from his brother Tom) certainly faced 
the photographer at a later period. I have 
a portrait of him in his old age by a Penzance 
artist ; and during his last days at Bourne- 
mouth his photograph—I think by a local 
man-—was everywhere on sale. 

Incidentally I may comment on the 
allusion to Dr. Moberly’s “ high waistcoat.” 
In my prolonged weekly parleys with him 
as Prefect of Hall, when endeavouring to 
overcome his coyness on the subject of the 
Friday .half-holiday, I found my eye always 
resting upon his very pretty shirtstuds (of 
enamelled gold with a pearl in the centre), 
which reposed on an open shirtfront. I 
think this must have been before the days 
of Mr. Cecit DEEDES, whom I salute as a 
brother Wykehamist. W. T. 


Mr. DEEDES does not mention—and it 
may interest Mr. J. T. Pace to be informed 
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—that Keble is one of the figures in the 
frontispieces ‘Hursley Church and Vicar- 
age, 1861,’ in ‘ Kebleland,’ an interesting 
and artistically arranged little volume by 
Mr. W. Thorn Warren, and published six 
years ago by Messrs. Warren & Son, of Win- 
chester. No indication is given in the book 
respecting the original of the illustration, 
which is more likely to have been reproduced 
from a painting or engraving than from a 
photograph. The figures in the foreground, 
though small, are very distinct: they are 
Dr. Moberly (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), 
Mrs. Keble, Miss C. M. Yonge, and the Rev. 
John Keble; and the frontispiece is ‘* by 
permission of Walter Sharland, Esq., of 
St. Leonards, Winchester.” J. Gricor. 
[Reply from Mr. J. T. Pace next week. ] 


Hickey PIKRY”’: CounTRY CAPTAIN”’: 
“ Lovpon ” (10 S. vi. 288, 330).— 
TI do not think I can add anything to what 
has been already said about hickry pikry. 
As regards “country captain,” apart from 
its signification as the captain of a country 
or coasting ship, I have only known it as a 
spatchcocked fowl, grilled with onions and 
curry-stuff. Col. Yule, in his ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ first ed., p. 207, confines the term 
in this last sense to Madras, but the dish 
was equally common in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. To-day perhaps it has gone out of 
fashion, like the custom of having curry 
and rice as a standing dish at every meal, 
or the circulation of the hookah before the 
viands were removed from the dining-table. 
Another practice, indulged in by a few old 
veterans when I entered the service, was 
that of having a dozen of Hodgson’s pale 
ale placed under the chair at tiffin, which 
were religiously consumed before the meal 
was over. After a hard morning’s pig- 
sticking, perhaps such a feat was not so 
wonderful as it appears. Well, autres 
temps, autres meurs. 

I must confess my ignorance of ‘‘ Willie 
Loudon” as a garden-flower, but my early 
experience was not gained in the North-West. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


““STEYNE”’ (10 S. vi. 288).—There can 
be little doubt as to the sense of steyne, 
though I do not find it exactly recorded. 

It is connected with the Sussex verb 
to stean, which means “to line or pave 
with stones or bricks, to lay down 


stones upon a road” (‘E.D.D.’). The 
literal sense is “a stone-paved way,” 
hence a promenade. Of course, the sense 
is easily transferred to a way that is paved 
with asphalte, or to a smooth parade of any 


sort. The old steyne was probably paved 
with round cobble-stones ; and the object. 
was to secure a hard and dry place to walk 
on, or, sometimes, for driving over. 

The derivation must be, either from the 
A.-S. stenan, to stone, or from the adjective 
steenen, stony (with long @) ; it matters but 
little which. These are derivatives, with 
vowel-mutation, from the A.-S. stdn, a stone. 

It is extremely old ; already, in the ancient 
poem of ‘ Beowulf,’ 1. 320, we find ‘ Street. 
wes stan-fah,”’ the street was stone-laid. 

WaLTeR W. SKEAT. 


Steyne means a paved road or path :-— 

“ Stean, to pave a road with stones; to line a 
well or grave with stone or brick. The Steine at 
Brighton probably derives its name from this word.” 
of Sussex Dialect.’ 

In Kent a ‘“steened grave”’ is one lined 
with bricks. ARTHUR HussEY. 


[Mr. W. JaGGarp also thanked for reply. ] 


Canon v. PREBENDARY (10 S. vi. 189, 
251, 291, 314).—I must apologize to the 
prebendaries of Highleigh and Wightring 
and to the Wiccamical prebendaries in the 
Cathedral Church of Chichester, perhaps 
also to others, for having made too general 
a statement. When, in connexion with 
prebendaries of the Old Foundations, I 
spoke in a general way of ‘the prebends 
formerly attached to their stalls,” I ought 
to have said ‘‘ formerly in all cases, and 
still in a few cases.” J. T. F. 


In my reply at the second reference I 
said, not that there “was” a difficulty in 
getting the early series of ‘N. & Q.’, but 
that I “feared there was a difficulty in 
doing so. LIinstanced our own (Westminster) 
library as one where there is not a complete 
set of ‘N. & Q.,’ as the catalogue now before: 
me bears out. I was told by one of the 
assistants that it is not taken at the 
Rotherhithe Library; and the hearsay 
evidence as to Lambeth libraries was: 
on the authority of a gentleman living in 
the borough, and himself a_ well-known 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ and an antiquary 
of repute. I share with Mr. BURGOYNE 
the desire not to waste valuable space in 
printing hearsay gossip, and I feel sure that 
feeling is as strong with my informant. 
It will be seen by reference to my remarks: 
that I said nothing derogatory to the con- 
tents of the Lambeth libraries in any other 
particular, and I am glad to be informed 
that they are so interesting. My remarks 
were intended as an apology for summarizing 
past contributions on a somewhat similar 


‘ 


subject, as I thought it probable that Mr. 
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Van Exper, of Catford, who is apparently 
a new seeker after information in ‘N. & Q.’ 
might find it no easy task to turn up the 
references kindly supplied by our Editor. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


Casino House, HerRNE Hitt (10 S. vi. 
285, 334).—I knew this fine house. From 
the late vicar of Herne Hill, who knew the 
neighbourhood practically all his life, I 
learned that the house was rightly associated 
with the Bonaparte name. When, about 
two years ago, the lower part of Simpson’s 
Alley was widened and houses built, it was 
at the suggestion of the late vicar that the 
local authority renamed the thoroughfare 
Ruskin Walk. The adjacent church has a 
memorial to the famous parishioner who 
‘banned ”’ it when first built, and ‘‘blessed”’ 
it when rebuilt by Street. H. Privert, 

Lately Curate of Herne Hill. 


Santa Fé (10 S. vi. 310).—The Spanish 
names of the United States are—with few 
exceptions—pronounced in the Spanish way. 
It is instructive to compare the two names 
Texas and Bexar, which in Spanish are both 
pronounced with guttural x. Texas, being 
in frequent use, is completely anglicized, 
whereas Bexar is called Bar, which is 
approximately the Spanish sound. The 
French names of the United States are more 
often than not very markedly anglicized. 
A good example is Faneuil Hall in Boston, 
commonly called Funnel Hall. The sur- 
name Legaré is called Legree, and is so 
written in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Mauvaise 
Terre becomes Movastar, as in the well- 
known poem ‘Jim Bludso,’ by Col. John 
Hay :— 

The Movastar was a better boat, 

But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 
In Detroit, Duluth, Vermont, the stress 
remains on the final syllable, but otherwise 
all trace of French pronunciation is lost. 
Arkansas fluctuates between the anglicized 
pronunciation (Arkansas) and the French 
Arkansaw. A relic of French influence exists 
in the pronunciation of ch as sh in a 
number of Indian names, like Chicago, 
Chautauqua, Cheboygan, Cheyenne, Che- 
timaches, Michigan, &c. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

RosBert BrockHotes (10 8. vi. 230).— 
Was John Brochells or Brokheles of this 
family ? In the Episcopal Act Book, begin- 
ning 1397, at Carmarthen, we find under 
the year 1403 :— 

“ Admission to the Parish Church of Tynneby. 
Item, on the first day of the month of December, 


in the aforesaid place and year of our Lord, the- 
Lord Bishop admitted John Brochells, clerk, to the 
parish church of Tynneby in his diocese, vacant by 
the death of Master Thomas Picton, late rector of 
the same, the presentation to temporalitics of the 
Priory of Pembroke (alien) being in the hands of 
our Lord Henry, by grace of God King of England 
and France, in lieu of......Sées, France, and he was. 
duly inducted.” 
Again, in the ‘ Papal Registers: Letters,’ 
vi. p. 17, 1405, indult to have a portable 
altar John Brokheles, rector of Tenby, 
alias Teneby, in the diocese of St. Davids. 

The rectory of Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 
was a sinecure in the gift of the Abbey of 
Séez, in France; and we frequently find 
reference to it in the Papal Registers. 

Whether the fifteenth-century rector took 
his name from the badger’s holt or the: 
badger’s heels it is hard to say. 

Epwarp Laws, F.S.A. 
Brython, Tenby. 


Book-STEALING: DEGREES OF BLACK- 
NEss (10 S. vi. 305).—Mr. 
quotation is not absolutely modern; it 
certainly was in existence thirty years ago.. 
It then ran :— 

The rose is red, 

The violet blue, 

The grass is green, 

And so are you. 

Black is the raven, 

Black the rook, 

But blackest he 

Who steals this book. 

One of the best of these rimes I found! 
written in a seventeenth-century school- 
book. It consisted of the following sapphics = 

= uis errantem videt hune Libellum 
eddat ; aut Collo dabitur Capistrum ; 
Carnifex ejus Tunicas habebit ; 
Terra Cadaver. 


T. N. PostLeTHWAITE. 


I remember hearing these lines when a 
boy nearly fifty years ago, and I think I 
have seen them in books. The version. 
familiar to me is :— 

Black is the raven, 
Black is the rook, 
Black is the thief 
That steals this book. 
S. O. Appy. 


BisHop Henry Kine’s Marriace (10 S.. 
vi. 250).—The difficulty which has perplexed. 
Mr. STaPLETON MaRrTIN is solved by a foot- 
note on p. xii of the late Archdeacon Hannah’s: 
edition of Bishop Henry King’s poems (1843). 
He says :— 

“The writer of the short notice of him in the 
‘General Dictionary,’ by a misunderstanding of 


Wood’s language, has assigned him the wife of his: 
eldest son; which mistake has been retained by 
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‘Chalmers, and transferred to the (so-called) genea- 
logy of King which appears in the new ‘ History of 
Buckinghamshire.’ ” 

Bishop Henry King married Anne, the 
-eldest daughter of Robert Berkeley, Esq., 
who was the son of Sir Maurice Berkeley 
{royal standard-bearer) by his second wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Sandes, 
Esq., of Throwley, Kent. Through his wife 
the estate of Boycourt, Kent, came to the 
‘bishop and his successors. 

From Bishop Henry King’s will 
p. cxi) we gather that his sister Elizabeth 
was married first to Edward Holt, Esq., 
secondly to John Millington, Esq. Sir 
Thomas Millington was a generation later 
than the bishop. The * D.N.B.’ assigns him 
a father of the same name, who may have 
been brother of John. Sir Thomas is men- 
tioned in the will of John King, of Boycote, 
the bishop’s son (ib., p. exvii), which names 
a son and daughter, Thomas and Ann Mil- 
lington. John Millington, the  bishop’s 
brother-in-law, was of Newick, Sussex. 
I find no evidence as to the name of Sir 
‘Thomas's wife. Cecit DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


STEPHEN Gray, F.R.S. (10 S. vi. 161).— 
By a curious accident the last contribution 
of Stephen Gray to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions is omitted from my list on p. 162. 
The additional entry should read :— 

21. Ih, No. 444, pp. 400-3. An account of some 
electrical experiments intended to be communicated 
to the Seat Society. 

It was, as stated by me on p. 163, “ taken 
from his mouth by Cromwell Mortimer.” 
W. P. CourtTNEY. 


DENNIS DELANE’S DEATH (10 S. vi. 328). 
—TI am now able to supplement my query by 
‘stating that in one of the monthly obituary 
lists in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1750 
occurs the record, “‘ April Ist. Mr. Delane, 
a celebrated actor.”” The will of the gentle- 
man referred to by Faulkner's Dublin 
Journal is preserved in the Public Record 
Office of Ireland, and shows that his real 
name was Dennis Delany. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Meavcx ABBey (10 S. vi. 248, 290).—Will 
some one tell me how Meaux is pronounced 
in the East Riding ? St. SwItTHIN. 


Ricut Hon. Conotty (10 vi. 
-268).—The Right Hon. William Conolly 
was elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland 12 Nov., 1715, which high 
office he filled with honour, and held till 
12 Oct., 1729, when he resigned through 


illness, dying on the 30th of that month. 
He was sworn ten times L.J. of Ireland, viz. 
20 March, 1716; 9 Jan., 1717; 22 May, 
1718; 20 Nov., 1719; 24 Feb., 1721; 
13 June, 1723; 9 May, 1724; 2 April, 1726; 
23 Dec., 1728; and 15 May in same year. 
For further information see Lodge’s ‘ Peer- 
age of Lreland,’ by Archdall, vol. vii., 1789, 
p. 184. 

Perhaps no gentleman’s mansion in Ire- 
land was more written about over a hundred 
years ago, than Castletown. An account 
of this magnificent mansion, with a view, 
is given in The Dublin Penny Journal, 
vol. iii., 1834-5, p. 244. See also Campbell’s 
‘Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland,’ 1778, p. 54. PATRICK. 

Dublin. 


There is some mention of Conolly in the 
just-published work, ‘A Great Archbishop 
of Dublin, Wm. King, D.D.’ King was a 
colleague of Conolly’s as a Lord Justice, and 
a correspondent. GENEALOGIST. 


Conolly was Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons in 1717; 1718, 22 May; 1719, 
20 Nov.; 1722, 24 Feb.; 1723, 13 June; 
1724, 9 May; 1726, 2 April; and 23 Dec. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

HEIDELBERG MATRICULATIONS (10 8. v. 
368).—Robert Urquhart Strachan is _pro- 
bably meant. Born at Forres ‘ about 
seventy years ago,”’ he studied at Heidelberg, 
and took the degree of Doctor of Law cum 
summa laude. Admitted to the Scottish 
Bar in 1865, he became in 1895 a Sheriff 
Substitute of the County of Lanark. He 
died at Kelmacalm on 21 March, 1905. See 
obituary in Scottish Law Review, vol. xxi. 
(1905) pp. 94 et seq. (published by William 
Hodge & Co., Glasgow). 

GEORGE BLACK. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Tue Post OFFIce, 1856-1906 (10 S. vi. 
163, 182, 232, 251, 273, 315).—I should not 
have thought it worth while to make any 
remark on the official (or cryptical) reply 
on p. 273, had not a contributor entered a 
protest at the last reference. In reply I say 
that the sorters practically disregard the 
initial letters; and if a sorter makes a mis- 
take, it is not accepted as an excuse that a 
letter (for example) addressed to ‘N. & Q.’ 
has the initials W.C., instead of those of the 
opposite side of the street, E.C. 

What is the advantage, ‘‘ both to the 
public and to the department,” that is so 
‘** obvious ” when this takes place ?—as it 
constantly does, not only here, but all over 


=== 
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London. When I lived in Clifford’s Inn 
nearly every letter had the wrong initials, 
that is W.C. instead of E.C. 

I do recollect the beginning of tho initial 
letters, and considered them a fine improve- 
ment, until experience taught me to think 
them the reverse. Any one can recollect 
Fitzroy Square, but not whether it is N.W., 
W., or W.C.; and if you have no guide at 
hand, you must delay your note till you 
find out. From an artistic point of view 
I consider the initials ugly. But I will sign 
myself THOMAS. 

Narbonne Avenue, S.W. 


Joun ARDEN (10 S. vi. 289).—There is a 
pedigree of the Arden family of Harden (not 
Arden) in Earwaker’s ‘East Cheshire,’ 
vol. i., giving the descendants of John and 
Sarah Arden to the extinction of the male 
line of the family and the marriage of the 
heiress to the Earl of Haddington. John 
Arden’s grandfather was Sir John Arderne, 
of Harden, Kt. There was no baronetcy 
in the family, but three members of the 
family were Lords Alvanley. 

ERNEstT AXON. 

Hatherlow, near Stockport. 


If your correspondent refers, as ‘“‘ the late ”’ 
John Arden, to John Arden, who died 1786, 
having married Sarah Pepper, of Pepper 
Hall, Yorks (she died 1753), he will find the 
family pedigree, and names and details of 
their nine children and some of their grand- 
children, in Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ ed. 1882, 
vol. ii. p. 86. R. Stewart-Brown. 

Bromborough, Cheshire. 


I think Mr. Farrow is in error respecting 
the grandfather of John Arderne who married 
Sarah, daughter of Cuthbert Pepper. He 
was knighted at Whitehall 9 July, 1660, 
but I do not find he was created a baronet. 
For the Ardens, Barons Alvanley, see 
Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage’ and Collins’s 
* Peerage,’ 1812, vol. ix. p. 143. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


‘AuLtD Rosin Gray’ (10 S. vi. 284).— 
There is no mystery whatever about the 
textual variations in the diverse reprints 
of this ballad. They are simply due to its 
chequered fortunes during the somewhat 
protracted period of its anonymous existence. 
Lady Anne Lindsay shrank from being 
recognized as an author ; and, although she 
sang her song and was challenged by inti- 
mate friends to deny its composition, she 
kept her own counsel and let anthologists 
and other candidates for popular favour 
have their way. “ Versions of ‘ Auld Robin 


Gray,’”’ wrote a sympathetic biographer 
long ago, ‘‘are almost as numerous and 
various as its admirers,’ and this is a 
truthful and convenient summary cf the 
whole matter. After the appearance of 
‘The Pirate,’ Lady Anne Lindsay wrote 
to Sir Walter Scott, acknowledging with 
pleasure that in that novel the author of 
* Waverley ’ had at length, “‘ by his powerful 
authority, assigned the long-contested ballad 
of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ to its real author.” 
She then gave the history of her poem, 
adding that her correspondent was the first 
person out of her own family who had ever 
had any explanation from her on the subject. 
Before closing she said :— 

“Let me now once more, my dear sir, entreat 
that you will prevail on the Author of ‘ Waverley’ 
to accept, in testimony of my most grateful thanks, 
of the only copies of this ballad ever given under 
the hand of the writer.” 

This should be a sufficient guarantee of 
authenticity with reference to the text 
printed in 1824 by Sir Walter Scott, with 
the author’s permission, for the members 
of the Bannatyne Club. Whatever may be 
said of its diction and style, this must 
remain the standard version of the ballad, 
and nothing can be gained by compiling a 
list of various readings. 

THomMAs BAYNE. 

In the beautifully illustrated ‘ Book of 
British Ballads,’ edited by S. C. Hall, and 
published in 1843, may be found a good 
account of the author and of the origin of 
this celebrated poem. The poem, with 
the ‘Continuation,’ occupies twenty-one 
stanzas of four lines each, and seems to be 
rather a cento. The prefatory note states 
that far too little is known of the author :— 

“It is not impossible, however, that hereafter 
her memoirs and some unpublished compositions of 
hers may be given to the world. Both are to our 
knowledge in existence, or at all events were, a very 


few years ago.”—P. 416 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘“ SKRIMSHANDER ”’ (10 S. vi. 150, 232).— 
The derivation of this word proposed by 
Mr. MacMicHaeEt is the one that generally 
obtains in America, namely, from Scrim- 
shaw, the name of the nautical man who 
is supposed to have brought into vogue the 
art of carving knick-knacks from ivory and 
other substances. Variant forms of the 
noun are skrimshon, scrimshorn, and skrim- 
shont, but the verb is always scrimshan. 
The surname Scrimshaw, according to 
Bardsley, may be connected with Skrim- 
shire and Scrimgeour, which last certainly 
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derives from O.Fr. eskirmir, Fr. escrimer, 
to fence, whence also “skirmish” and 


scrimmage.” N. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


Bricut (10 8S. vi. 268).—The answer to 
this query is ‘‘ No” in both instances. I am 
acquainted with a relative of the late great 
People’s Tribune, to whom I put the ques- 
tion, and am thus able to make this autho- 
ritative assertion. 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Nuns oF Minsk (10 8. vi. 250, 317).— 
The question of the persecution of the nuns 
of Minsk was first raised in ‘N. & Q.’ close 
upon half a century ago; and very interest- 
ing references to it are to be found at 2S. vi. 
187, 259, 276, 317, 505; vii. 383. The 
alleged speech of the Pope concerning it to 
the Czar Nicholas L., attributed, ante, p. 317, 
to Pius IX., is given at 2 S. vii. 383, upon 
the authority of Mr. Gladstone’s translation 
of Farini’s ‘Roman State,’ and with far 
more probability, to Gregory XVI. 

POLITICIAN. 

CHAVASSE Famity (10 S. vi. 267).—If 
E. D. will favour me with his address, I 
shall be glad to communicate with him. 

W. H. Dvuienan. 
Gorway, Walsall. 

E. D. may care to know that I was 
acquainted many years ago with a family 
named Chavasse at Birmingham, and I see 
by the local directory that there is a Mr. 
Arthur B. Chavasse living at Harborne, 
near Birmingham. I was articled to a 
Birmingham solicitor, George Wragge. 


Epwarp P. WoLreRSTAN 
45, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


CrorcHet Castie’ (10 S. vi. 310).— 
Would not the romantic story of an execu- 
tioner’s daughter probably allude to ‘The 
Headsman: a Tale of Doom,’ which ap- 
peared in Blackwood, February, 1830 ? 

E. E. STREET. 


“War”: 11s PRONUNCIATION (10 
S. v. 228, 310; vi. 138, 176, 270).—Perhaps 
T may be allowed a final word on this sub- 
ject, which, as Pror. SkEaAT pointed out, is, 
after all, of comparatively little importance. 
I may be pardoned for saying that what 1 
wrote was due to direct reading, and not 
helped by reference to a single rime—index 
or doctoral dissertation. This may explain 
the somewhat casual character of my allu- 
sion to Pope’s use of “ abhor ”’ in response to 
“war.” While it may be the case that the 


poet uses this collocation only once, the 
single example is as good as twenty; and, 
at any rate, it is comforting to find that 
my statement regarding his practice was 
substantially correct. My remark that 
modern usage begins with Cowper and 
Burns was intended to indicate that in these 
representative writers we practically find 
the standard forms of expression that have 
been favoured by their successors. That 
being so, it seemed to me superfluous to 
occupy space with further illustrations. The 
convincing results of my critic’s arduous 
labours amply justify the wisdom of this 
decision. 1 repeat that the practice of 
nineteenth-century poets is in many instances. 
to be explained on the assumption that it 
illustrates assonance or poetic licence. 
Otherwise, it is so far vain and altogether 
indefensible. Tuomas BayNeE. 


“ Dorry ” (10 8. vi. 309).—It is certainly 
a curious coincidence, but, one ventures to 
think, nothing more than a coincidence, that 
the name of a person in such a sad mental 
condition should be ‘ Dott,’ for the word 
appears to be much older. Doty is a word 
in use in Sussex, meaning decayed with age 
and crumbling, as of wood ; and this appears 
to be from the Middle English doten, to be 
foolish, to have the intellect impaired by 
age; hence dotard, one whose intellect is 
impaired by age :— 

“When an old woman begins to dofe, and grows. 
chargeable to the parish, she is turned into a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies.”— 
Addison’s Spectator. 

“A log may be dofy in places, and even hollow, 
and yet have considerable good timber in it.”— 
Philad. Teley., xi. 8. 

In Lancashire they say “ doited” : 
doited ; never mind him.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


“he’s 


Hovuses oF Histrortcat INTEREST (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215).—It may be per- 
missible under this head to refer again to the 
handsome adornment upon No. 24, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, to commemorate 
the birthplace of Lord Byron, put up in May, 
1900, by Mr. John Lewis, the owner and 
occupier of the premises. For size and 
boldness of design this is probably a unique 
example of such memorials in London. It 
is to be regretted that the fact of its regis- 
tering only the site of a noteworthy event 
was omitted from the inscription, ‘‘ Byron 
born here 1788.” To the walls of the house 


razed to make room for the present drapery 
establishment was attached a circular medal- 
lion erected by the Society of Arts, a copy 
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of which was reproduced on the billheads 
of a firm of tea merchants who occupied the 
ground floor. Some people consider the 
existing ornament rather cumbersome, but 
few can dispute its artistic merit. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, 8.W. 

Mr. Harvtanp-Oxtey is in error when 
he states (ante, p. 216) that Oliver Goldsmith 
wrote ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ in No. 2, 
Brick Court. That story, the MS. of which 
was sold by Johnson in 1764, was written 
in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where 
Goldsmith lodged from 1761 to 1766. In 
1766 he took chambers in Garden Court, 
and in 1768 he removed to Brick Court, 
where he lived till his death. 

H. Batpwin. 

Both of your esteemed correspondents at 
the last reference omitto mention, to thecredit 
of the London County Council, the tablets 
placed on No. 9, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, and in Theobald’s Road, W.C., to 
commemorate the birthplaces of John Ruskin 
and of Benjamin Disraeli respectively. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


E. E. Anrrosus (10 S. vi. 87).—Some 
few details which have reached me on very 
good authority will furnish means for tracing 
more particulars concerning a very worthy 
man. Mr. Antrobus was certainly a cousin 
of the “ successive baronets.”’ As a partner 
in the famous tea-house, he was probably 
in receipt of a good income, and could afford 
to live in a small house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens (No. 14) which he had built 
for himself. This was his home for thirty- 
five years or so. 

Antrobus was no politician, but a socio- 
logist (as we should call him in these days), 
and one of the practical sort. His house was 
a nucleus of philanthropic effort. As chair- 
man of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions and 
D.L., he was early awakened to the oppor- 
tunities for social reform which lay in the 
hands of a well-to-do citizen. One notable 
result of his energies was the Industrial 
School at Feltham, opened in 1859, and now 
a monster establishment under the control 
of the London County Council. Another 
useful project (one of the first of its kind, 
if not the very first) was the Spelthorne 
Sanatorium for JInebriates, situated at 
Bedfont. This also has justified the active 


concern of Mr. Antrobus in philanthropic 
work. His few pamphlets (see B.M. Cata- 
logue) will indicate by their titles the fervour 
with which he endeavoured to inspire others 
through his own activities in social reform. 


Beside all this, Antrobus was no mean 
virtuoso. He collected some good paintings, 
and one of his hobbies was the Art Union 
of London, of which he was honorary secre- 
tary for several years. As for his songs, 
I am unable to say anything beyond what 
Mr. Tuomas tells us in his query, 
except that his list is probably not complete. 

Epwarp SMITH. 


MARGARET OF AusTRIA (10S. vi. 248, 292). 
—According to Wurzbach’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ two engraved portraits of her 
are known. One of these is signed “J. L. 
plinxit], Aubert scfulpsit]”; the other, 
P. de Jode exe.” K. 

The Madrid Museum possesses a fine por- 
trait of this lady, painted by Velasquez. 


S. BrenBaum. 
Brook Street Art Gallery, W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The History of England from the Accession 
Richard II, to the Death of Richard III. eed 
1485). By C. Oman, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue fourth volume of ‘The Political History of 

England’ (the fifth in the order of appearance) is 

contributed by the Chichele Professor of Modern 

History in the University of Oxford. Many reasons 

account for the fact that it is likely to prove the 

most popular of the series, so far as that has yet 
been conducted. During the entire action we are 
on the track of Shakespeare, whose historical plays 
from ‘King Richard II.’ to ‘King Richard Til? 
accompany us over the period covered. So busily 
occupied with incident is, moreover, the time that 

a description of battles and sieges replaces specu- 

lative discussion, and the very adjective ** Political ” 

disappears from the title of the volume. English 
occupation of France includes not only the glorious 
campaign of Agincourt, but also the humiliatin 

episode of Joan of Arc. The varying fortunes o 

the Wars of the Roses culminate in the triumph of 

Lancaster at the battle of Bosworth; andthe persecu- 

tion of the Lollards, the invasion of London b 

Wat Tyler, the preaching of John Ball, the battle 

of Otterbourne, that of Homildon Hill, the rebellion 

of Jack Cade, and the murder of the Princes in the 

Tower constitute a few features in the varied and 

animated pageant. of history that is unrolled. A 

good account is given in the opening pages of the 

rise of urban discontent. Early in the fourth cen- 
tury trade unions of journeymen, engaged in strife 
with their employers, assert themselves. The 

Statute of Labourers was aimed at the journeyman 

in the town no less than at the agricultural labourer 

and was ‘‘as irritating and as ineffective with the 
one class as with the other.” Everywhere there 
was a public to which the words of revolt appealed. 

In the risings in the Eastern counties a large 

sprinkling of the rebel leaders were drawn from the 

overning classes. It is impossible to see in these 
iberal minds trying to guide revolt in the direction 
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of reform. Rather, Mr. Oman holds, it seems that 
in East Anglia *‘every man with a grievance and 
every reckless ruttian used the revolt for his own 
ends.” 

To the first period of the reign of Richard II.— 
one of the most interesting epochs in English his- 
tory—succeeded ten years of exceptional dullness, 
preliminary to the startling third act which com- 
pleted the tragedy of the king’s career. It was not 
the deaths of Gloucester and Arundel that doomed 
the second Richard to destruction. It was ‘his 
vain boasting, his petty interferences with the 
liberties of his subjects, his tits of passion, his 
senseless acts of injustice to men of minor import- | 
ance.” Few tyrants have shed so little blood. No | 
sovereign was ever more entirely the author of his 
own fall. 

The following story of King Henry IV. ‘‘is 
intensely interesting, as being the first episode of 
what we may ¢all constitutional government in the 
modern sense.” Concerning his treatment of his 
captive. predecessor it is held that, ‘whether 
Richard perished of actual starvation, or of some 
rheumatic fever, pneumonia, or congestion of the 
lungs, brought on by cold and_ low living, he 
was equally murdered.” The odious statute De 
Heretico Comburendo belongs to the year 1401, in 
which year William Sawtré, of St. Osyth’s, Wal- 
brook, priest, perished in Smithtield—the first 
Englishman who for conscience’s sake faced the 
tire. Of Prince Hal it is said that Shakespeare’s 
account of his youth is a mere hypothetical recon- 
struction. The idea to which Stubbs leans, that 
his virtuous youth gave promise of his wise man- 
hood, is combated. His actions prove him conten- | 
tious, pushing, and wanting in filial affection. He 
was, however, after his lights, a sincerely religious 
man, to whom the whole Wyclittite movement was 
antipathetic ; but no one can call him a sympathetic 
or loveworthy character. A tribute is fe to the 
loyalty of the young Earl of March. For the ex- 
cesses that followed the death of Henry V. the 
unhappy genius of Henry of Monmouth is held 
pa responsible. To the loyalty to England of 
the Guiennois full tribute is borne, and so late as 
the days of Henry VIII. a vigorous attempt to 
recover Guienne might yet have found aid from 
within. ‘‘ Fortunately for both parties,” it is 
sensibly said, ‘‘ The attempt was never made.” Of 
Edward IV. Mr. Oman says: England has had 
many worse kings, though she has seldom been 
ruled by a worse man than the selfish, ruthless, 
treacherous Edward of Rouen. 

So far as possible, we have sought to give in the 
author’s own words an insight into an excellent 
volume. 


The Churl and the Bird. Translated from the 
French by John Lydgate. Printed by William 
Caxton about 1478. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

A lytell treatyse of the horse, the sheep, and the ghoos. 
By John Lydgate. Printed at Westminster by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1499. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

THESE two facsimile reprints, executed in un- 

paralleled style by the Cambridge University Press, 

are further efforts to render accessible to scholars 
the precious black-letter tracts from Bishop Moore’s 
library, presented to the University in 1715 by King 

George I. ‘The Churland the Bird’ belongs to the 

priceless volume (AB 8, 48) which has already 


supplied to the same series, besides other works, 


‘Temple of Glass.’ It is a translation, by Lydgate 
most probably, of a French fabliau, ‘Le Lais de 
'TOiselet,’ and comprises 52 stanzas of seven lines 
/ each, and a final stanza of eight lines. At the close 
of the last stanza is a colophon, ‘ Explicit the 
chorle and the birde,” followed in a contemporary 
handwriting by the words ‘by John Lydgate.” 
From this copy two stanzas ‘* Unto my maister” 
(Chaucer) appear to be omitted. Caught in the 
snare of the fowler, the bird succeeds in inducing 
his captor to set him free, promising him to sing on 
the laurel as he could not in a cage, were it of 
silver. When once its request is granted it banters 
the churl for his folly. It is as a bibliographical 
treasure, and not as a literary possession, that the 
work is precious. As a specimen of Caxton’s type, 
the second fount, it is perfect. In the last stanza 
the bird is bidden to go and 
recomande me 

Unto my maister with humble affection 

Beseke hym lowly of mercy and pyte 

Of thy rude makyng to have compassion. 
This stanza may possibly be the envoy to Chaucer 


| of which authorities speak. Similar references to 


Chaucer abound in Lydgate and Occleve. The 
original, a facsimile of which is given, is unique. 

‘A lytell treatyse of the horse, the sheep, and 
the ghoos,’ by John Lydgate, is also facsimiled from 
a wnique exemplar. The original appears in another 
volume marked AB 4, 58, from Dake Moore’s 
library, presented to the University by King George. 
In this volume, containing one book printed by 
Pynson and no fewer than twenty-five by Wynkyn 
de Worde, the present tract stands No. 25. It is 
ushered in by a woodcut, one of a set illustrating 
some unknown edition of ‘Reynard the Fox,’ pre- 
senting the lion, crowned, presiding over an assem- 
blage comprising the wolf, the fox, the cat, &e. It 
deals with the disputes between the three animals 
named on the title as to which renders the greatest 
service to humanity. Among horses are included 
Bucyfall, Pygase, the horse of brass mentioned by 
Chaucer, and the four steeds seen by the prophet 
Zacharye. In addition, however, to ‘the Ram of 
Cholchos” and the ‘flees of Gedeon,” the sheep 
boasts ‘‘the Paschall lambe without spot all 
whyte.” Much _ profitable counsel is given in pro- 
verbial form. To both these reprints is appended 
the certificate of M. P. Dujardin that two hundred 
and fifty copies have been printed, the impressions 
rubbed off the plates, and the negatives destroyed. 
The Cambridge Press thus accomplishes ‘ off its 
own bat” feats such as were, well nigh a century 
ago, reserved for the Roxburghe Club. 


JoHun Tuomas MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., the dis- 
tinguished architect and antiquary, died 28 Oct.,. 
aged sixty-three, at 27, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
‘N. & Q. should have a note of him, for up to 
re ~y Series he often wrote under his initials: 


THE second volume of Prof. George Saintsbury’s 
‘Minor Poets of the Caroline Period,’ announced 
by the Oxford University Press, is now ready for 
issue. Some of the poems have never been printed. 
before, and others have not hitherto been reprinted,. 
and the greater, part of the volume will be new to 
most readers. 


Chaucer’s ‘Story of Anelida’ Lydgate’s. 
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BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES—N OVEMBER. 

WitH the leaves of autumn the catalogues 
shower down upon us. So numerous are they that 
we can this week afford space for only some of 
them, reserving the remainder for next week. 
Bookbuyers will be at fault if they cannot suit 
themselves, for the variety is great enough to meet 
all tastes. 

Messrs. Bull & Auvache have a good assortment, 
theological and miscellaneous. We note ‘ Instru- 
menta Ecclesiastica,’ 140 plates, Van  Voorst, 
1847-65, 25s.; Jameson’s ‘History of our Lord,’ 
first edition, Longman, 1850, 2/. 2s.;  Morris’s 
‘British Moths,’ 2/. 5s.; Max Miiller’s ‘Science 
of Mythology,’ 20s.; Neale’s ‘Christian Church,’ 
Masters, 1847, 24s.; Parker Society, 55 vols., 1841-55, 
38s.; Scudamore’s ‘ Notitia scarce, 
1876, 32s.; and Ticknor’s ‘Spanish Literature,’ 19s. 

Mr. David Cadney, of Cambridge, has a collection 
of autograph letters, 20/. There are items under 
Australia, Alpine, and Topography. 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has many 
interesting items relating to Scotland and _ its 
literature, including Macdonald’s ‘Clan Donald,’ 
3 vols., 1896-1904, 2/. 15s.; ‘The Cockburn Family,’ 
wrivately printed, 1888, 30s.; Kay’s ‘ Portraits of 
toast Characters,’ 1887, 2/. 5s.; and Drum- 
mond’s ‘Old Edinburgh Houses,’ over 100 large 
plates, 1879, 45s. Under Scott is a model in plaster 
of the statue by Greenshields, 2/. 15s. nder 
London is a coloured map, 1811, with the new 
hackney coach fares, 3s. 6d.; and 36 large coloured 
age of old buildings, letterpress by Habershon, 
lis. 6d. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has “a genuine 
bargain ”—the first seven series of ‘N. &Q.,’ with the 
General Indexes to the First, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh Series, 14/.. We are far too modest to 
accept what Mr. Carver says of us: ‘‘N. & Q.’ has, 
from its very first issue, been the leading literary 
journal of the day.” We really feel we must 
accord that place to our older brother, born on the 
2nd of January, 1828. The list contains many items 
under Coloured Plates, Engravings, and Hereford. 
A copy of Reclus’s ‘Geography,’ 19 vols., is priced 
6/. 6s. 


Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, has a cata- 
logue of Early Court and Rent Rolls, Deeds, 
Charters, Pedigrees, &c. Under London are many 
interesting deeds. 

Messrs. 8S. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, have 
Bewick’s ‘Quadrupeds,’ Newcastle, 1820, 4/. 4s.; 
the special limited edition of the Facsimile of the 
First Folio, with India proof engravings by Sir 


Noel Paton, 3 vols., 3/. 10s.; and the first edition of | 


‘Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ original cloth, Orr, 1845, 
25s. There are interesting items under India, 


Italy, and Music. A supplement is devoted to, 


Theology. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a short list of new 
remainders. These include ‘Walpole’s Letters,’ 
edited by Peter Cunningham, 9 vols., 2/. 10s.; and 
Tasman’s ‘Journal of his Discovery of Van Die- 
men’s Land.’ This is a facsimile and translation, 
with life by Prof. Heeres, folio, 4/. It was pub- 
lished at 7/. net, and only a few copies remain for 
sale. Pedrick’s ‘Monastic Seals’ is 10s. 6d.; 
Stubbes’s ‘Abuses in England in Shakespeare’s 


and we find Crawley’s ‘The Mystic: 
Rose,’ 6s. 6d.; Elworthy’s ‘The Evil Eye,’ 12s. 6d. ; 
Kovalevsky’s ‘Ancient Laws of Russia,’ 2s. 9d. ;. 
Lumholtz’s ‘ Unknown Mexico,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo. 
1903, 17s. 6d.; Roth’s ‘Natives of Sarawak an 
Borneo,’ 25s.; and Skeat’s Magic,’ 12s. 
Mr. Edwards has become the agent for the sale of 
the publications of the Society for Psychical. 
Research, and the catalogue includes a list with 
prices. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has also a fresh catalogue: 
of books from various well-known collections.. 


‘Ballads, with autograph letter, 34 pages, 
1882, 1/. Recent additions to stock in- 
clude Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm,’ 1815, 23/. 10s. 3: 
Finden’s ‘ Illustrations to Byron,’ 1833, 2/. 14s.; and 
‘Military and Naval Anecdotes,’ 40 coloured plates. 
by Atkinson, Clark, Heath, &c., 1819, 11/. IIs. Mr. 

dwards has a file of Le Moniteur from No. 1,. 
1 January, 1790, to 30 June, 1814, 25 vols., folio, 15/. 
He has also a large collection of books relating to 
Napoleon, and of these he is preparing a catalogue. 


Messrs. Ellis send us Part III. of the catalogue 
(S—Z and Supplements) of the immense collection 
of British and American book-plates formed by 
the late Sir Augustus Franks. We have already 
noticed the previous parts. 


Messrs. James Fawn & Son, of Bristol, have a 
handsome set of Scott, complete, with Lockhart’s. 
‘Life,’ 100 vols., whole red morocco, Black, 1865-70, 
18/. 18s.; Richard Hurrell Froude’s ‘ Remains,’ 
Derby, 1838-9, 4 vols., 2/. 12s. 6d.; Emerson, River- 
side Edition, 11 vols., russia, 1883, 10/. 10s. (only 25. 
printed for the English market, this being No. 18) ; 
Vinkles’s ‘Cathedrals,’ 30s.; and Blake’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Morality,’ 1791-1805, 21s. There are items. 
under India, Napoleon, &¢., and a first issue of 
Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ 1830, 25s. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
under Raphael Santi ‘ Decorations of the Vatican,” 
being an extended series of thirty-two arabesques, . 
with the complete series of thirteen ceilings, forty- 
five magnificent paintings in body colours by 
Justinus Perrone (about 1805), 55/. The cata- 
logue states “that likely enough it is a relic of 
French loot in Rome.” Under Swinburne is a large 
collection of first editions, 10/. 15s. A first edition 
of Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Nell Gwyn’ is priced 25s. 
Other items include Audubon’s ‘ Birds,’ 6/. 6s.; the 
Memorial Edition of Bewick, 1885-7, 5/. 5s.; Mrs. 
Delany’s ‘Autobiography,’ 6 vols., 1861-2, 3/. 18s. ;.- 
‘Martial Achievements of Great Britain,’ fifty- 
three plates by W. Heath, beautifully printed in 
colours, 1815, 6/. 18s.; and unpublished drawings of © 
Spenser’s ‘Faery Queene,’ k II., ninety-five 
large designs by Woods (about 1830), 3/. 3s. 


Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has Swift’s 
complete works, 19 vols., calf, 1824, 9/. 9s.; Shelley, . 


Youth,’ 15s.; and Rabelais, a and Mot-! edited by Buxton Forman, 8 vols., 1880, 7/. 7s. ; 


teux’s Translation, 1904, 21s. 


nder Ethnology 


Creeney’s ‘Monumental Brasses,’ 1884, 2/. 2s.; Lady - 


| 
4 
> 
Among the items we finc etitot's collection 
| memoirs relating to the history of France, 131 vols., 
| full calf, 1819-29, 31/7. 10s.; Gould’s ‘ Birds of Aus- 
| tralia,’ 190/.; ‘Birds of New Guinea,’ 58/.; and 
| ‘The Mammals of Australia,’ 36/. Harper’s Road 
Books, 20 vols., are 18/.; Byron’s ‘Hours of 
| Idleness,’ Newark, 1807, 5/.; Dickens, Edition 
de Luxe, 1881-2, 26/.; Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 4 vols.,. 
| folio, 1788-99, 25/.; Redfern’s ‘Royal and His-- 
toric Gloves and Shoes,’ 1903, 1/.; and Rossetti’s 
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.Jackson’s French Memoirs, 14 vols., 1899, 77. 7s.; 
Planché’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Costume,’ original issue, 
containing the full number of coloured plates, 1876, 
15s.; first edition of Rossetti’s ‘ Karly Italian 
Poets,’ 1861, 2/. 10s.; and Shaw’s ‘Staffordshire,’ 
1798-1801, 12/. 12s. 

Mr. William Hitchman, of Bristol, has Howell 
and Cobbett’s ‘State Trials,’ 34 vols., 1809-28, 
14/. 14s.; and Lawrence & Bullen’s ‘ Italian Novel- 
ists,’ silk cloth, 1892-7, 10/. 10s. 

Messrs. A. Iredale & Son, of Torquay, have under 
Turner the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ reproduced from 
the original etchings, 3 vols., folio, 1876, 9/. 9s. ; also 
the first edition ot ‘Views on the Southern Coast,’ 
1826, 4/. 4s.; and ‘ The Seine and the Loire,’ 2/. 5s. 
There are items under Devon, and a run of The 
Tilustrated London News, 1851-72, 40 vols., 4/ 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Ediburgh, has 
the original issue of ‘Waverley,’ 1814, 45s. There 
-are autographs, items under Jacobite, Edinburgh, 
Fife, &c. 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, have some 
interesting autographs, including a_ collection 
numbering a thousand, and comprising those of 


Queen Victoria, Earl of Aberdeen (1784-1860), Duke | 


of Sussex, Sir Francis Burdett, Macaulay, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, &c. The — is 30/. A choice set of 
Byron, just edited 

13 vols., is 10/. 10s.; Hazlitt’s works, the Edition de 


luxe, with introduction by Henley, 11/. 10s.; and | 


Kipling’s works, 2] vols., 9. 9s. The last three 
are all bound by Riviére. There are long lists 
under Dickens, Bath, Architecture, and Art. 
Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, has the 1561] edition 
Chaucer, edited by Stowe, 17/. 17s.; a tall copy of 
the large-type library edition of Dickens, 11/. 11s.; 
Burton's ‘Arabian Nights,’ Burton Club, 13/. 13s. ; 
*Paston Letters,’ first edition, 4 vols., 4to, 1787, 
45s.; and Zoological Society’s Proceedings, 1881- 
1900 (wanting 4 parts), 7/. 10s. The cost of the last 
was nearly 60/. Among works on angling is Aldam’s 
‘Quaint Treatise on Flees,’ printed from an old 
MS., 3/. 3s. There are many items under Archi- 
tecture, Art, Medical, Military, Music, &c. There 
is an old children’s book ‘The Infant’s Cabinet,’ 
1801, 21s. 
Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-50, 10/.; Bingham’s 
‘Marriages of the Bourbons,’ 1890, 6/. 16s. 6d. ; 
*Caldecott’s Pictures and Songs,’ 1887-8, 4/. 10s. ; 
Plimer’s ‘ Miniature Painters,’ 1903, 40/. (limited to 
75 copies); Hogarth, edited by Austin Dobson, 
1902, 4/. 10s. ; and the Tercentenary Edition of ‘The 
Complete Angler,’ Bagster, 1893, 2/. 2s. 
Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, has a first 
edition of ‘Ingoldsby,’ Bentley, 1846-7, 5/. ds. ; 
Froissart, 1844, 5/. 17s. 6d.; and Linnean Society’s 
Transactions, 1840-1904, 25/. There are two rare 
Elizabethan items: Allot’s ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 
1600, 30/.; and Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learning,’ 
1605, 25/ 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has the com- 
plete set of the Domesday Book, edited by Ellis, 

1783-1816, 6/. 10s.; H. B.’s (John Doyle’s) ‘ Political 


‘Sketches,’ 1829-42, 7/7. 10s. (cost 80/.); and John | 


Addington Symonds’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ 87. 
There are a number of items under Durham, 


‘Cheshire, Northumberland, &e. 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have a Rough 
List of some of their recent purchases. These in- 


»y Coleridge and Prothero, | 


| clude a fine original set of Punch to 1904, 31/. 10s.; 

‘(Euvres de Renan,’ 28 vols., 11/. 10s.; a splendid 
| set of Ruskin, 1855-68, 10 vols., morocco extra, 24/.; 
| Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ 1801-8, 17/. 17s.; Racinet’s ‘Le Costume 

istorique,’ impressions on tinted paper, 6 vols., 
| 4to, 1888, 10/. 10s.; Pearson’s Sigg of the English 
| dramatists, large paper, 27 vols., 187], 21/.; and 
| Sloane’s ‘ Lite of Napoleon,’ 35s., advertised by 7'he 
| Times at 2/. 5s. There are two copies of The Times 
‘reprint of the ‘Encyclopedia with 
the Supplement, enclosed in the specially made 
bookcase: one in cloth, 11/. 1ls.; the other in halt- 
morocco, 14/. 14s. The Times in an advertisement 
/on the 18th of October prices these at 57/. and 69/. 
respectively, without bookcases. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a Second 
Clearance Catalogue, in which a copy of Laud’s 
Prayer Book, Robert Young, Edinburgh, 1636, is 
oe ay 9/. 9s. There are many items under Military, 
| Italy, Scotland, &e. 
| Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich sends his short Cata- 

logue No. 20. The items include a choice set 
of 62 Italian ‘* Novelle,” being part of a collection 
made by Signor G. Papanti, o "par eel for his own 
library. This collection on vellum is almost unique, 
as one or two copies were printed for his own use. 
Under English Literature we find the extremely 
rare first edition of ‘Colin Clouts come home 
again,’ 1595, 58/.; and the first issue of the second 
folio of ‘ The Faerie Queen,’ 1611-12, 18/. 18s. There 
are a number of entries relating to the Council of 
Trent. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, send 
their Catalogue No. 374, in which are many in- 
teresting items. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Oy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the.means of disposing of them. 

Str A. E. Vicars.—Forwarded. 

F. B. Lucifer Matches: Tinder Boxes ”).—See 
the numerous communications at 8 S. iii. 466; iv. 
70, 134, 177, 273; vii. 106; x. 72, 141, 226, 416; xi. 
356, 437. 

J. H. M. (‘Hooligan in Russian: Larrikin ”).— 
Mr. Piatt at 10 8. i. 125 noted that hooligan had 
‘* become part and parcel of the Russian language.” 
For the origin of larrikin see 8 8. v. 447; x. 292, 345, 
481. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
' lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
' print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


Advertisements held over for want of space will be inserted next week, 


=— 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
Fast, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.--Supplement. 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 
Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 
some Books on Biblical Literature. 

Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J. T. H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 


Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 
laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 

| CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
| Central Asia, &c. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOooKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


CataLocuEs IssurpD Montuty, 
| AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
-siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS. he Bookseller's 


vade mecum. Vol. IIL for the Season 1905-6, contains 
15,200 Records of Scarce Books sold by auction, 4 Plates— 
viz.: Hodgsons’ Sale Room ; Portrait of Mr. Edwin Par- 
sons; a Coloured Plate of the Grand Pump Room, Bath ; 
and a Portrait of Dr. Richard Garnett, wearing the Order 
of the C.B. Also a Memoir of Dr. Garnett, with Biblio- 
graphy of his Works, an Account of Bath as a Centre of 

ookselling ; Reminiscences of Mr. Parsons; &c. Price 
ll. 1s. in cloth, and issued also in Quarterly Parts, alpha- 
betically arranged for instantaneous reference. The Atheneum 
says (September 29, 1906): ‘‘The Prefatory Notes express 


application. — ver: upon = 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS | says it is “of augmenting value.” Vol. IIL, will 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. = patos value.” Vol. IIL. will be 
ESTABLISHED 1849. KARSLAKE & CO. 35, Pond Street, Hampstead, London. 
E. GEORGE & SONS’ JAMES MILES’S 


NATURAL HISTORY 
CATALOGUE, 
JUST ISSUED, 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
On receipt of a post card. 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


I. ANGLING, ART, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
MEDICAL, MUSICAL, YORKS TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


II. OLD FRENCH LITERATURE, illustrated by Eisen, 
Cochin, Moreau, Gravelot, &c. OLD ENGLISH 
and GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Free on application. 


32, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH. 


Translated into English by HENRY BOYD. 


With an Introduction by Signor GUIDO BIAGI, 
Librarian of the Royal Medicean Laurentian Library in Florence. 

With 6 Facsimiles in Photogravure of Sixteenth Century Etchings of the Triumphs. 4to, £8 8s. net. 
A specially choice Edition has been printed on Vellum, and is limited to 10 Copies (for sale in this 
country), price 63 Guineas. 

This book constitutes an entirely new departure in artistic typography. The English edition is 
limited to 100 numbered copies, printed on Italian hand-made paper, and ten printed on parchment. 
Every detail in the production of the book has been most scrupulously looked to; the type, especially © 
made for this volume, has been shaped after the letters used by the most accomplished scribes of the 
fifteenth century. The initials are executed in raised gold by Attilio Formilli, of Florence. The paper- 
has been especially manufactured in Italy, after an old Italian formula, being the closest approach to 
the ancient hand-made paper yet found. The work is bound in leather, blind-stamped with a beautiful 
fourteenth-century design. The vellum copies, which will eack contain a hand-illuminated page, also 
by Attilio Formilli, of Florence, copied from a fifteenth-century original, may be regarded as one of 
the finest productions of the book creator's art yet realized. Never before had Petrarch so fine a setting 


for his work. 
FIVE ITALIAN SHRINES. THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 
' An Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage. 


8. Augustine at Pavia 6. Domenic at Bologna | The Italian Side. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 
Florence—S. Donato at Arezzo. With an Essay Drawings by the 
on Early Tuscan Sculptors. By W.G. WATERS. | uthor, Medium 8vo, if. Is. net. 

With numerous Illustrations. Medium  8vo, _DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


—— | SIR CHARLES JAMES FOX 
THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD. BUNBURY, 
(Mrs. Bishop.) By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. BARONET, 1809-1886. Edited by his Sister-in- 


With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. Law Mrs. HENRY LYELL, ith Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Just out. | 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN | THE ARMY IN 1906: 


_ A Policy and a Vindication. By the Right Hon. 
SOUTH AFRICA. OO. *\RNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 8vo, 


A Record of his Administration from its Com- jo, jot. 

mencement in 1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging “~*~ ~ 

in 1902. Containing hitherto unpublished infor- | UE AF 

mation. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With a 
Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 156. net. | 204 Sofala. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. With 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND. ap and 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
* | 15s, net. 
By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S., Author 

of ‘The Lucky Shot,’ ‘The Squatter’s Stud,’ &c. THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 

— numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. IN THE XIXth CENTURY. 
‘ By Dr. FREDRIK NIELSEN, Bishop of Aarhus, 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Copenhagen. Translated, with 
MODERN STAGE. the help of others, by ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of ‘The Life of | D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge- 
William Shakespeare.” Demy 8vo, 9s. net. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 24s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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